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‘Everyone out’ . .. away they went 


by Warren Berryman 

SSC&B Lintas's Auckland office, an arm of the world's biggest 
advertising empire, closed its doors Inst Wednesday when the New 
Zealand managing director walked out with most of the staff and 
the firm's clients to start their own advertising agency. 

SSC&B Lintas, 51 per cent owned by Unilever and -19 per cent 
by Interpublic, is part of the Interpublic Group of New York (ns is 
New Zealand’s Dobbs Wiggins AlcCann Erickson). Interpublic is 
the world’s largest advertising group. 

In a lightning putsch last Tuesday night, Lintas's New Zealand 
managing director, Dave Murphy, telexed his unexpected resigna¬ 
tion and walked nut with 21 r*i‘ the 27 staff in set up Murphy 
Truman Advertising. 

Murphy Truman Advertising, incurpuratcd last Wednesday 
with $50,1100 capital, consists of Dav Murphy. ex-Liam creuiivc 
director Kichurd Truman, and other Conner Lintas stuff 

Murphy said several companies had 'witched their advertising 
allegiance from Lintas to his new company — Feltex, Aulseb.ooks, 
Continental Cigar, Leopard Breweries, James Hardie, Dominion 
Rental TV, W F Tucker and others. 

Lintas flew in international executives to pick up the pieces on 
Thursday. 

When NBR phoned Lintas' regional co-ordinator for Australasia 
last Thursday, he said he was not yet in a position to comment 
because he had just arrived on the scene. 

Lintas Wellington manager Mike O'Sullivan was supervising 
the near-empty Auckland office. He remained tight-lipped when 
NBR asked what happened. 

Other Lintas staffers helped NBR piece together the story 
behind the rapid collapse of Lintas's Auckland office. 

Murphy’s explanation was simple and blunt: "I got tired of 
working for a rather anonymous international conglomerate and 
thought at this time in my career it was time to strike out on my 
own. 
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by Ann Taylor 

THE Trade Description Bill 
will not see the light of day this 
session. 

The only piece of commer¬ 
cial legislation promised in the 
last National Party manifesto, 
it was to protect consumers 
from misleading advertising, 
and traders would have been 
able to air their grievances in 
the courts rather than through 
the services of the examiner of 
commercial practices. 

But the tangle of existing 
consumer legislation is such 
that the National Party cannot 
keep its 1978 promise before 
another election intervenes. 

Six months before the 1978 
election 8 working party was 
convened to review the 
plethora of consumer and com- 


Tycoon bamboo-zled 


by Warren Berryman. . 

PAPER millionaire JoHn; 
Spencer, a shrewd businessman : 
reputed to be the country’s;; 
wealthiest individual, is con-! 
cerned about Imports of 
Chinese toilet paper. {■ 

. His company* Cantoris, en* 


“I told Trnmnn about my plans and he decided to join me. 
When other staffers were told they said, ‘if you two arc going, so 
arc wc'. It was an amazing session Tuesduy night.” 

NBR found Murphy in new offices lit Auckland’s Atizac Avenue 
amid empty cartons, files and champagne hollies. The phone on 
the desk had yet to be coil nested. 

Murphy said he was applying for full media nccrcdilaiion mid 
ncgnlialing with a big inter national agency to buy up 2*1.9 per cent 
of his new company's shares and form ail international connection. 

Key Mail'ds would also he offered shares, hv said. 

Asked about the ethical implications of walking out with his 
former employer’s clients, Murphy said; "If clients wane to switch 
agencies that’s the clients 1 business. These guys appointed >mr 
agency yesterday" (Wednesday). 

Murphy described his stall morale as "incredible". 

"They wanted to be involved in something more personal chan 
Limas,” he said. 


by Allan Parker 

CITIBANK, the world's 
largest private banking 
organisation last year, has been 
given official approval to 
operate a merchant financing 
operation in New Zealand and 
take advantage of the Govern¬ 
ment’s multi-billion dollar 
growth projects. 

Details of the operation are 
still secret, but the organisa¬ 
tion's existing New Zealand 
representation docs not dis¬ 
count a public float. 

Rumouis of Citibank's in¬ 
terest in csiabli shing a fornul 
New Zealand operation were 
co nil ruled laic last week by 
vice-prcsiilent Leif Anderson. 

Ho told NBR that Overseas 
I lives mien t Commission ap¬ 
proval has already been granted 
and Citibank hopes to upon of¬ 
fices in Auckland and Well¬ 
ington "early in |0rt>". 

Mis conlimuiii-ui came just a 
week olicr Citibank — describ¬ 
ed by one leading liuaiuial 
operaiut in Wellington "tho 
niJinr asset" i.f t lev. York 
based CilLorp — announced it 
will arrange project funnee for 
Continued Page 16 


mercial legislation. It reported 
back co Trade and Industry last 
year and a draft bill was 
prepared. 

The bill, seen by several peo¬ 
ple as retiring Minister Lance 
Ad8ms-Schnelder’s swan song, 
conflicted with and overlapped 
other legislation and the Justice 
Department apparently baulk¬ 
ed at introducing it. 

The proposed Act would 
have fitted nicely into Govern¬ 
ment's expressed intent to get 
itself out of the business com¬ 
munity. Legislation currently 
administered by the depart¬ 
ment would have been thrown 
into a more fitting arena — the 
courts '- where traders would 
have been left to sort it dut 
themselves. 

Continued Page 6 
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overseeing your 
people or 
overlooking them? 

Training to effectively improve 
management skills. 


How you work with your people 
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success, 

Padlla Consulting Group have 
programmes coverfig iha funotforul 
sMItt as VroR ss tfis Warns mono! 
aWb raflirfrad by gj Isvws of 
monBttsJnont. 

Interpersonal Managing Skills (a 
Xerox programme) Mine managers 
In the axilla ol achieving Improved 
performance through working with 
people - whether subordinates, 
associates or superiors. 

Supervisory Skills (a PCG 
programme} trains super/sora In all 


aspects or (ha supervisory iota. 

Focused Select on Interviewing 
fa Xweta programme) covers iha 
skins or counselling and personnel 
selection. 

Management ptectoaloft Sfcfya (8 
Xerox programme) discusses 

P roblem raMnfl technique® lor 
ntar and middle managers. 
Customer SBtlatacrJon Skills (a 
Xerox programme) trains service 
people to cope with the people 
aspect In servicing lhair edants. 

Pacific Consulting Group 
management programmes can 


G ovtee a lundamental grounding 
a can help managers and 1 
supervisors be more eftecttVo in 
almost every role end fund Ion (hoy 
perform. 

Paaffio ComiuUng Group can mV 
you Ihe programme for you to uss 
mlomaBy or will run courses 
nwdDcaHy lor your organisation. 
Regular programmes orpubUc 
seminars are also avalsota 
Decision-making lee key 
management skill - make your 
dodafon now to lind out more. Juel 
complete and rotum the coupon. 
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joys a virtual monopoly of the 
toilet and tissue, paper, market. 
But more than 180,000 rolls of 
extra soft, pure cotton, Green 
Bamboo brand tojlet piper are 
due to arrive from China under 
the first Import licence tender 
scheme. 

Continued Page 12 
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D-day for NZOG: long on talking, short on listing? 
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by Klaus Sorensen 
LISTING or New Zealand Oil 
and Gas may be delayed by the 
directors because of a flurry of 
behind-the-scenes negotiations 
concerning the underwriting of 
the issue, farm-outs on the 
company's licences and the 
possibility of Australian stock 
exchange listing. 

The shares were due to hit 
the New Zealand exchange lists 
today, but by late last week 
NZOG directors were unsure 
whether they would allow to¬ 
day's planned listing to go 
ahead, because of the constant¬ 
ly developing negotiations tak¬ 
ing place. 

Talks have been going on in 
three main areas. 

The main subject of discus¬ 
sion last week was whether the 
underwriters would have to 
take up the 24 million share 
($12 million) shortfall by the 
due dace of October 9, or 


whether major buyers of the 
shares could be found before 
then. 

NBR understands negotia¬ 
tions have been conducted by 
the principle underwriters, 
Renouf and Co and New 
Zealand United Corporation, 
along with NZOG directors, on 
the subject of finding investors 
to take up the shortfall instead 
of the underwriters and sub¬ 
underwriters. 

Meanwhile NZOG director 
Jack Barbarich has been 
holding talkB with a United 
Stares oil major which is keen 
to farm in to NZOG's prime 
Taranaki offshore licence area 
38113. 

Barbarich confirmed to NBR 
that talks along these lines had 
been held, and said he was 
hopeful a deal could be reach¬ 
ed, provided the American 
company received written con¬ 
firmation from the New 


Zealand Government that li¬ 
quid natural gas (in the event of 
a discovery at 113) could be ex¬ 
ported. 

He said the company had 
asked for this undertaking only 
10 days ago, and Barbarich has 
sent a letter to Energy Minister 
Bill Birch seeking a confirma¬ 
tion, but negotiations have 
stopped for the present. 

Barbarich said he thought the 
American would be prepared to 
come in and help do a “lot of" 
rhe exploration expenditure on 
the licence. 

He requested the American 
company’s name not be 
published because of the sen¬ 
sitive nature of discussions. 

Barbarich said underwriting 
negotiations were still taking 
place, and changing all the 
time. Significant developments 
had taken place as recently as 
late Wednesday night, but he 
would not detail them. 


However, he said there was a 
possibility that the issue might 
not have to be underwritten, 
“there just might not be a 
shortfall . . 

He could not say whether 
that meant NZOG might nnish 
up with a major equity 
shareholder, but Barbarich felt 
the board might not necessarily 
be happy with that possibility. 

"So 'at this stage we don't 
know if NZOG will list on 
Monday; it might be that the 
directors will delay listing 
because of all the things hap¬ 
pening which might materially 
affect the value of the shares." 

He said Australian listing 
was a possibility, with NZOG 
and its advisers "working like 
hell” on this matter. There was 
also a possibility that NZOG 
might link with Australian ex¬ 
ploration interests. 

The company already has an 
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DFC can give you 
the one tool every 
research and development 
project needs: 

m. ,money. 

There's always a risk In developing new products and 
KBseST processes. And the bigger me risk, the more difficult 

Because financing is a conservative business! 
yJS uffljL ... Research and development is not. 

lUjPwsm Whatever you have in mind, it will help if you can 

Ur 1 wk believe finance Is available. It probably Is. For small 

Ag§g§\ .Imp 1 'flm businesses, as well as large enterprises. 

s| |$f jnjk Through the Applied Technology Programme ol 

frafflij M The Applied Technology Programme Is designed 

fgzjSjr UTJP . to shaf e Ihe risks of product development, to back 

llffl ffi your P ro i 0ct through to marketable reality. 

DFC's people know the risks you face. 

Th a and they will stand behind you. 

^§§l|raBE^iy J your money go further and expects a return 

wSL only when the project Is paying off in 

ll * H does this by sharing the cost ofcapitaRterra' 

16 M aai^Jr J . raw materials and prototypes, paying the salaries 

\ jfr or research personnel, helping with market research 

\ 0011DFC " ow to discuss what the Applied Technology 

. ,, Programme can contribute to your business 

Auckland 32-049, Hamilton 392-076, Tauranga 81-54Q 
ffSmM'JW Palmerston North 71-689, Wellington 724-074 

MfflME&t Christchurch 68-759, Dunedin 741-831 ’ 

0r P° st ,hls coupon for more Information! 
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j [ QlC Applied Technology Programme ! 
! D^opmefit Finance Corporation j 

I Of New Zealand PO Box 3090 Wellington 
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association with the listed 
Australian company Pan 
Pacific Petroleum NL, which 
has recently made a significant 
gas field discovery. 

Pan Pacific is apparently 
negotiating with major 
Australian resource companies 
to sell the gas and NZOG may 
become involved more closely 
with its Australian affiliate. 

NBR understands NZOG 
directors Tony Rudford and 
David Kennedy will fly into 
New Zealand from Australia 
for an inaugural board meeting 
today. 

Discussion seems bound to 
include the underwriting .situa¬ 
tion and it is understood Rail- 
ford and Kennedy (us the prime 
movers behind NZOG) will 
hold talks with the under¬ 
writers nnd the company's ad¬ 
visers this week. 

The underwriters are keen to 
see subscribers found for the 
shortfall before the October 9 
deadline by which they must 
take up their commitment, but 
the sub-underwriters appear to 
be waiting for the underwriters 
to finalise their talks with in¬ 
terested parties, rather tluin try- 

Week that was 

Till: Kiuhilii power prujn .1 «.»IU|kci 1 
causing major 11< n^Jin^. [i eul power 
nnJ conimmikaiions and some urn Jr 
losses were reporieil. 

I HI! FOI. stepped in nn.l prevcnicl 
I power to i lie Levin Ki\en «. Imliiii,: tac- 
tiny being cut. WotVcrs iK\iipyiii e Mu 
premises over » rc<liindjiiiy dispuir are 
now in ilieir Idunh week. A .umpnluuy 
cimfcieiiLt- did mu rt-Milve the ■Ir.jmir 
ANl) 1 lll-.K lumpiiKory lonfVirii. »■ 
wus held In WcIliliy.liHi ill .III iilli liipl In 
resolve tin- li,|;nCKicis' ilKpnte 
THU (hH-criiinciii is in (unn.illy in- 
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Australin nfler nn AuMs.ilin 11 news 
report ol n link. 

COMMONWEALTH l-unmee mini- 
iters met in llulinimis withmn mu I'rinn- 
Minister, Roll Muktoun. lie suiil he 
would not at lend oiler the venue was 
changed from Auckland. I Ic ill so said he 


As one put it, "the ^ 
wrtters have got 

SXr ** Ni 

Hut sources close to the s. 

pany do not rule out t 
possibility of one burn fc 
huind for 30 to 40^ 
«hc capital - provide 
buyer is acceptable to M 
directors. 

NZUC's Peter Kemor, 
NBR: “Quite obviously ifc 
have been talks going on ^ 
number of people nbwt 
.shortfall," but he wmJJ b 
comment further. 

He referred NBR tou& 
adviser who confirmed lie 
were "a few balls in the d- 
there are several intoeflels 
ties." 

He confirmed Anwi; 
listing was being cou^ 
even though there wen: 
siderable legal require 
which had to he met. 

The underwriters whip 
mg towards finalising 
lion ufdisposiiionofrhti* 
fall before the Ociota 
deadline, he said. 
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Ministry of 
Agriculture & Fisheries 


fisheries research division 

COMPUTER 

SCIENTIST 

Fisheries Research Division needs an Innovate 
imaginative computer person who works w 
other people to manage and develop flshstk 
plications software for a Prime P760. 

Applicants should have a good honours dsfl! 
computer science, mathematics or related w* 

A salary of up to $27,589 may be offered for till? 
tlon. ' 

Applications quoting Vaoanoy 4618 should^ 
on form PS 17A (obtainable from any Post O.fpO 
sent to: < 

Executive Officer v;?; 
Fisheries Research Division;, 
PO Box 297 
WELLINGTON 

Further Information may be obtained 
coombs or Dr Doonan, telephone 
Applications oloae on 5 October, 1981. £ 
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Maverick insurer puts new twist on ‘twisting* row 


by Warren Berryman 

GUARDIAN Royal Exchange, 
which last year opted out of an 
agreement prohibiting one in¬ 
surer selling to another’s ex¬ 
isting client, has more than 
doubled its new premium In¬ 
come in the paBt seven months.. 

Guardian opted out of the in¬ 
dustry’s “twisting” agreement 
last January just before it laun¬ 
ched its new product, 
“Saveguard”, an alternative to 
whole-of-life or endowment, 
providing life cover plus a flexi¬ 
ble “design it yourself’ invest¬ 
ment plan (NBR, June 1). 


At that time, Life Offices 
Association executive director 
Barry Bryant cited Guardian bb 
the only company openly 
marketing its products on the 
basis of encouraging the 
replacement of other products. 

The twisting agreement 
which Guardian objected to 
said if an agent goes to a policy¬ 
holder ,and persuades him to 
drop that policy in favour of his 
product, a “twist” has been 
committed and the agent must 
paBs over his commission to the 
company which sold the 
original policy. 


Mobil confident synfuel 
will survive election 


by Ann Taylor 

MOBIL is confident that per¬ 
manent heads of Government 
departments would advise a dif¬ 
ferent Government to go ahead 
with the synthetic fuels project. 
Several planning contracts have 
already been let and, pending 
the conclusion of the Planning 
Tribunal hearings, others will 
get quickly under way. 

If Judge Treadwell, 
presiding at the Planning 
Tribunal ruled that the 
Motonui site was unsuitable it 
would delay the project by at 
least a year, NBR was told. 

But the Mobil people are not 
unnerved by the possibility of a 
change in Government. Mobil 
Oil managing director Phil 
Marriott said: “We will con¬ 
vince them of the synthetic gas 
project. I think that Lhc perma¬ 
nent heads of Trade and In¬ 
dustry, Treasury and Energy 
have all supported this project 
and will continue to recom¬ 
mend it. 

“The substantial issues have 
all been resolved. The project 
has a lot of momentum at the 
moment,” he said. 

Marriott, for one, would like 
the “misconception that we’re 
signing up just before an elec¬ 
tion” to be dispelled. 

About $60 million has 
already been spent by the Syn¬ 
thetic Fuels Corporation. The 
Government’s representatives 
are now tying up the loose ends 
on negotiations with banks 
which will provide the 75 per 
cent Government share of the 
capital. 

And Mobil’s people here are 
busy pursuing contracts and 
planning consents. 


The large issues at stoke: the 
options on Maui gas, the fast 
depletion of a non-renewable 
resource, the creation of a 
prime target in the event of war 
and the worldwide move to 
self-sufficiency which might 
reduce the arguments for self- 
sufficiency here do not appear 
to have a forum. 

Contracts already let and 
working include a $1 million 
one let to Andersons Engineer¬ 
ing in Christchurch for distilla¬ 
tion towers. 

Enconsult's on-going con¬ 
tract includes the local end of 
site investigation — it was 
originally hired to help the 
Corporation with the Natiounl 
Development Act upplicat ion 
and the Environmental Impact 
Report. 

rest piles, M-hriluled in be 
driven from October on the 
Motonui site, have been con¬ 
tracted. And the 1500 piles for 
the plnnt to sit on would go to a 
local contractor. 

A Taranaki architectural firm 
— TSE Group Consultants Ltd 
~ has started designing and 
will later construct the ad¬ 
ministration building. 

Consultant engineers Payne 
Sewell and Partners are doing 
the architectural design and 
surveying for other industrial 
buildings. 

The contract fbr site prepara¬ 
tion will be let to a large earth- 
moving firm which will super¬ 
vise smaller firms it sub¬ 
contracts to. 

Tentatively contracts have 
also been discussed to build $5 
million worth of furnaces for 
the methanol-to-gasoline part 
of the plant. 


Buy your husband 
a business 

Your husband makes a good salary but there never really 
seems to be enough to pay the bills. His tax rate is 
. too high. 

let’s face it, he grizzles about the fact that he 
aoesn t have much opportunity to be creative. 

He might be able to Improve his financial status and his 
zest for living if lie had his own business.. 

Bur, how does he find a business. 

He could run an interesting and potentially profitable 
business and reduce his chances of failure if he buys . 
a franchise. - ■ 

We have franchises available In many different 
businesses for many- different gepgrgp^iic areas. 

The total investment ranges fr<w $20,000 to $100,000 
and we may be able to help organize bank finance for 
qualified people; 

Why don’t you or your husband write, or call for our 
current list of franchises for sale? ' -■; 



Guardian now suggests that 
the success of its Saveguard 
scheme is due to public percep¬ 
tion that conventional life in¬ 
surance is ill-suited to its needs 
in times of high inflation and 
flexible interest rates. 

Guardian assistant manager 
David Meldrum said his com¬ 
pany’s new premium had in¬ 
creased 117 per cent and the 
number of new policies had 
gone up 43 per cent over the 
past seven months. Sixty-seven 
per cent of these new policies 
were under the Saveguard plan. 

Guardian’s premium for the 
first eight months of 1980 was 
$1.49 million, and up to $3.23 
million for the corresponding 
period in 1981. The total 
premium income In 1980 came 
to $11,5 million, 

Meldrum estimated only 5 
per cent of this new income 
came from twisting. 

Bryant agreed that Guardian 


was not twisting existing 
clients from other insurers to a 
significant degree. 

But Bryant added: “Other 
companies are still selling prod¬ 
ucts similar to Guardian's 
while remaining within the 
twisting agreement." 

Bryant said he would like to 
see Guardian return to the fold 
and negotiations had been 
opened between Guardian and 
the LOA to achieve that end. 

Meldrum said he could not 
sec how his company could live 
with the twisirng agreement as 
it stood. 

The anti-competition aspect 
of the twisting agreement aside, 
Bryant argues restriction on 
twisting has a consumer protec¬ 
tion aspect — if an insured par¬ 
ty is persuaded to surrender his 
existing policy or let it lapse 
through non-payment of 
premiums to buy a competing 
policy he is unlikely to get his 


money back on the existing 
policy. 

This is especially true if he 
has had the policy only a short 
time, as the front-end load — 
agents* commissions and ad¬ 
ministration costs — will have 
wiped out the first two years 
premium income. 

But Meldrum said Save- 
guard’s success "suggests to us 
that many people presently 
buying traditional life in¬ 
surance are being sold policies 
that aren’t suited to their 
needs.” 

Meldrum claimed that, due 
to increased public financial 
sophistication, flexible Interest 
'rates, and continuing inflation, 
the present trend is away from 
traditional whole-of-life or en¬ 
dowment policies towards 
some form of investment-linked 
policy. 

Figures produced in the 
Australian Life Insurance 


Commissioner's 1980 report 
show whole-of-life and endow¬ 
ment policies producing 96.6 
per cent of new premium in¬ 
comes in 1969=70 and only 55 
per cent in 1979-80. 

Over the same period term 
insurance's share increased 
from 2.4 per cent to 22.1 per 
cent, and investment-linked 
policies from nil to 14.2 per 
cent between 1977-8 and 
1979-80. 

Meldrum said he saw a 
similar trend here. 

An insurance company 
wishing to exploit, this trend 
has but two options; just sell to 
the presently uninsured or 
twist. 

The Australian Trade Prac¬ 
tices Commission ruled out 
twisting agreements as restric¬ 
tive business practice. New 
Zealand's LOA is sticking to its 
guns and trying to convince 
Guardian to rejoin the fold. 
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Working capital is too valuable to 
tie up in a company car” ^ 

T^J® 03 '^, 8 oa r from Avis makes more ssnse^fhan eVei-. Cohsiant/y-rlslnfl cW 
?? "S. an nor f.? s ! r ) 9 tfen 'iand.'Qrt a Company's Working capital, Which .. 
could be put to more profitable use thap car ownership. Now, more and m'ore 
Companies are using an Avis Lease Plan to renew their fleets and release the 
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In the past year the sound of public 
commercial radio has been the sound of success. 
Contributing to the harmony have been some of the 
brightest, most encouraging sounds the New Zealand 
radio public could have wished for: 

The sounds of 27 community stations and 3 
young adult stations. All financed by advertising 
revenue alone. 

The sound of $2.2 million in public 
commercial radio surplus. Public commercial radio's 
contribution to the running costs of the National and 
Concert networks^ 

The sounds of 2 new community stations. In 
Oamaru and Gore. And for Te Anau, Hawera, 
Kaikohe and Kaitaia extended local programmes. 

Such resounding success is the result of good, 
sound marketing by Radio New Zealand — the 
community radio network owned by and operated for 
all New Zealanders. 


radii 
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The week 


Promised consumer law stalled until after election 


From Page 1 

What Retailers Federation 
spokesmen dub the “absolute 
bundle of nonsense" that con* 
stitutes the current consumer 
legislation would have been 
tidied up in the new Act. It 
would have consolidated the 
Wool Labelling Act, the Mer¬ 
chandise Marks Act and the 
Consumer Information Act. 


The Consumers Institute, 
retailers, manufacturers and 
Committee of Advertising 
Practices were party to the 
review. They were not aware 
the legislation had slipped 
down the legislative agendo but 
offered a number of reasons 
why. 

The Government has been 
too busy; it is looking at 


changes to the Commerce Act; 
the suggested legislation 
overlapped with the Credit 
Contracts Bill and the Sale of 
Goods Act. And it highlighted 
the difficulty picking through 
areas of the existing law and 
reports from law reform com¬ 
mittees. 

This time last year, talking to 
Auckland law graduates. 


Utah group takes interest in NZ coal 

by William Hobbs 
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THE Utah mining group, 
Australia’s largest coal exporter 
through its Brisbane-based sub¬ 
sidiary, Utah Development 
Company, is taking an interest 
in New Zealand coal. 

Utah, which is wholly owned 
by the giant General Electric 
Corporation of America, has 
applied for coal prospecting 
rights over 12,100 hectares of 
land in Golden Bay, near the 
base of Farewell Spit. 

The application is in the 
name of Utnh Exploration In¬ 
corporated, a company 
registered in Delaware, though 
the prospecting programme 
will be organised through the 
Brisbane company. 

Utah has previously been in¬ 
volved in New Zealand us a ma¬ 
jor contractor on the 
Manapouri hydro scheme in 
the 1960s, and it is a 75 per 
cent sharcholdci in Wnipipi 
Iron Sands Ltd at Woverley. 


The exploration manager for 
Utah Development, Glyn Grif¬ 
fiths, saya the group's present 
interest results from what 
seems to be a change of attitude 
by the Government to coal 
mining. 

He says the Government 
now seems to have accepted 
that, while North Island coal 
should he reserved for domestic 
use, there is a large resource in 
the South Island for which 
there is no foreseeable New 
Zealand demand and which 
could be a valuable export, 

Griffiths says the planned 
coal exploration programme in 
Golden Buy is something of n 
punt for the company. 

Griffiths says there has never 
been a comprehensive and 
systematic survey of the area’s 
coal resource, ;itul ii is ."mainly 
worth looking ul. He expects to 
cake a minimum of two years 
over the survey, hut says its 
length will really he determin¬ 
ed by result. 


The licence area being ap¬ 
plied for includes a number of 
formed and unformed roads, 
and the Golden Bay County 
Council is concerned that there 
should not be Bny prospecting 
activity oil the legal roads 
themselves. 

But apart from that, it has 
decided to make no comment to 
the Ministry of Energy on the 
application. 

Whether it will attract com¬ 
ment from environmental 
groups is uncertain. The 
licence urea is all state land, 
apart from the roads, which arc 
vested in the county, being in 
the North-west Nelson Forest 
I\irk. 

But Grill it lis says ihcic will 
he very link- environmental 
disruption dm mg the prospect¬ 
ing pi ug] amine. 

1 le says activity will be on ex¬ 
isting imt-siry roads, at least in 
the early Mages of the survey. 


Adams-Schneider said he plac¬ 
ed "a lot of importance on com¬ 
mercial honesty. The honest 
trader should not be disadvan¬ 
taged by the dishonest. 

"I think it is important that 
purchasers, both inter-trade 
and domestic consumers, 
receive honest and accurate 
descriptions of goods and ser¬ 
vices.” 

He said then he instructed 
parliamentary counsel to 
prepare a bill. “1 would like to 
sec a public act where an ag¬ 
grieved person does not have to 
rush off to my department for 


action. He should be encourag¬ 
ed to assert his own legal 
right." 

The Consumers Institute was 
delighted with the proposed 
changes which would have in¬ 
corporated what it terms the 
"toothless laughingstock” — 
the Consumer Information Act. 

“We gave up trying to use 
the Act years ago,” Consumer 
Council chairman Emily 
Carpenter said in April. “The 
council has endorsed the pro¬ 
posals of the working party and 
hopes they will pass unscathed 
in to law,” she said. 

The proposed Act would 


have gone further than the pre¬ 
sent taw and covered selling 
practices and advertising, 
labelling and other trade 
descriptions. 

The working party had been 
asked to take into account the 
British Trade Descriptions Act 
— a strange move in these days 
ofCER. 

Rut the tangle of legislation 
in the area of consumer Legisla¬ 
tion has left the ball firmly in 
the Government's court and 
the most liklcy move from here 
is to revamp the Commerce 
Commission to deal with 
trading grievances. 


Commission monitoring prospectus 


by Klaus SorenBen 

WHEN details of a new coal 
float ore announced within the 
next week, the promoters will 
have the Securities Commis¬ 
sion scrutinising their every 
move. 

Not that the Bridgcvalc- 
backed coal Boat has done 
any thing wrong — it’s just that 
the commission is concerned to 
see that new share issues stick 
much more closely to the law 
«m issuing a prospectus liv.m 
many have in the past. 

Securities Commission 
research director Tim Doyle 
denied Mtggcsiions that the 
a a 11 mission had warned ihe 
new liriJgcvsile float pionioiers 
to watch theii step in relation 


to publicity and advertising 
which might fall foul of the 
Companies Act Section 48(B) 
which sets down the re¬ 
quirements for producing a 
prospectus. 

However, Doyle confirmed 
that the commission had 
recently issued n warning “in a 
more oblique way. 

“Wc have been watching the 
publicity pertaining in recent 
floats and prospectuses and we 
have not been entirely 
satisfied,” he told NiiR. 

He said the cuininisMOii had 
been alarmed by some of the 
publicity which had resulted 
I rum the New Zealand Oil and 
Gas, and Hendon Until s. 

“We did in fact write to a 


number of bodies — such ns the 
Stock Exchange, the Institute 
of Directors and the Listed 
Companies Association.” 

And while the commission 
had registered its concern over 
recent tiends, “it was more of 
an exchange of views than a 
remo miration.” 

The commercial affairs divi¬ 
sion of the Justice Department 
has been invest igntiug a possi¬ 
ble breach of flic Act by New 
Zealand Oil and Gao L.ui fm 
the last couple of moiiihs. 

NUN revealed (July f») that 
the departinciu wits looking at 
written mate rial pnnluccd by 
the company foi u pivss blitt¬ 
ing held hcfme the prospectus 
came out. 





THE NEW ZEALAND BUSINESS 
PLANNING SOCIETY (INC.) 

9th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

WHAT: The theme of this year’s Conference 19 “Developing Strategic 

Management In Ihe Organisation”. Incorporated within the Con¬ 
ference Programme are sessions on what approaches can be 
adopted In respect of this theme and Diversifying Innovation and 
Conditions for Success with New Product Activities. In addition, 
the opportunity Is provided for practical experience with an exciting 
workshop scheduled. Direct reference will also be had to recent 
significant planning developments within the New Zealand 
business sector, with presentations being given relating to three of 
New Zealand's leading corporate groups, namely Fletcher 
Challenge, New Zealand South British and L.D. Nathan. 

WHO: As in past years, the Society Is again bringing an international plan¬ 

ning expert to be the Conference Director. Nigel Freedman Is a 
Planning Consultant for the Philips International Group baaed In 
Eindhoven, The Netherlands. He has not only had extensive plann¬ 
ing experience within the Philips International Group but also has 
conducted seminars and lectured on Strategic Planning at several, 
leading European Business Sohools. To complement the Interna¬ 
tional personality, several top New Zealand executives will be par¬ 
ticipating at the Conference Including Mr Bruce Cole, Managing 
Director of the L.D. Nathan Group, Mr Harry Kember, Deputy 
General Manager of the New Zealand South British Group, and Mr 
David Sadler, Director and Secretary of the Fletcher Challenge 
Group.. 

WHEN: Sunday, 18th October, to Tuesday. 20th October, 1981. 

WHERE: The THC Waltangl Hotel, Waltangl. 

To obtain the 1081 Conference brochure, please rlng-Auckland 400 404 or post 
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One of the World's leading International Traders in basic raw materials. 
60 Offices World Wide. 
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Editorial 


THE official advice from Treasury and 
other departmental experts on the merits 
of the Government's growth strategy re¬ 
mains a matter of speculation; Official ad¬ 
vice to Cabinet invariably is kept secret, 
which makes It difficult for the public to 
learn the truth of rumours circulating In 
the capital that Treasury experts have 
done flielr sums on the synthetic fiiels 
plant, expansion of New Zealand Steel and 
die second aluminium smelter — and 
reported that we do not have the resources 
to go ahead with all three. 

What we suspect Is that Rob Muldoon 
doesn't take kindly to politically un¬ 
palatable economic advice (and he has his 
electoral hopes pinned on the “think big" 
strategy). 

The art of economic management was to 
keep the economy in good shape “inside 
the constraints of a democratic system 
which ensures that a government can only 
move as fast and as far as the people can be 
persuaded to let it," he told the Auckland 
Club last week. He was gracious enough to 
acknowledge that “there la a place for 
economists" - and charitable enough to 
add: “I won't tell you where It Is." 

He then proceeded to give his audience 
an Idea of how he treats Treasury advice 
whose implementation would conflict with 
his perception of the political prac¬ 
ticalities. When Henry Lang - “who was a 


Without word of a lie 
Noblesse oblige? 

PUBLIC company directors arc not especially 
well known for generosity to shareholders, but 
we feel we must draw the selfless largesse of 
Ccramco directors to the attention of our 
readers. 

This has come to our notice through a little 
report produced by the company detailing the 
conduct of the 1981 annual meeting. 

Tile report contains the addresses of the chair- 
num and managing director, shareholders’ 
resolutions and a number of photographs of the 
470 shareholders who turned up. 

On the back page there is a caption above two 
photographs of the proprietors of the company 
enjoying some refreshments. 

The caption reads: "Below: shareholders 
discuss the company’s progress enjoying the 
directors’ hospitality after the meeting.” Yes, 
"the directors' hospitality" . . . that’s what it 
says. 

Fair takes your breath away, doesn't it? 

What a touching sight — all those directors 
raiding their own booze cabinets at home, piling 
the grog into the back of the Mercedes, BMW 
or Jaguar, and setting off for the annual meering 
to "treat” shareholders. 

Question is, did the directors' wives have to 
make tbe sammies and sausage rolls? 

Halfway there 

WORD of our kiwifruit has gone as far ai 
Detroit Michigan where a recent full-page, 
advertisement offers the fruit for US48 cents 
each. The Yanks got the Kiwi' right: "a. 
flightless bird with rudimentary wings, stout 
legs, a long bill, and greyish-brown hairlike 
plumage.” But no points on kiwifnut: "It grows 
on trees and is about the same size and shape of 
a lime.” 

No publicity i's bad publicity, under the old 
kiwifruit tree. 


In retrospect 
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highly Intelligent Treasury officer" — 
became Secretary to the Treasury, “1 call¬ 
ed him up to my office and said, 'Mr Lang, 
if you give me any economic advice that Is 
politically impossible, you will be wasting 
your time and mine*. " And by that token, 
Muldoon continued, “our academic 
economists waste an awful lot of dme." 

Doubtless, bis desire to be told only of 
the politically pragmatic won't stop the 
academics from continuing with their 
work. But it suggests that Treasury of¬ 
ficials, If they aren't to waste their time, 
must ' quickly become conditioned to 
dishing up to their ministerial lord and 
master nothing that will offend hla 
electorally-scnaltive taatebuds. Which Ano¬ 
ther suggests he la being fed an economic 
diet of cakes and Bweets because few dare 
serve up a plateful of spinach and carrots. 

But any good dietician will tell you that 
a constant diet of goodies does nothing for 
the shape of the Individual who rejects 
more wholesome fare, which, In turn, sug¬ 
gests that the shape of the economy is not 
what It ought to be because of Muldoon's 
economic sweet tooth. 

He did refer In his speech to exercise — 
an exercise in public education In per¬ 
suading the public what is good for them 
(and he sounded confident that the New 
Zealand electorate Bhowed “a reasonable 
degree of commomeme in these 


matters"). But whether a sugar-fattened 
politician concerned to keep his job for 
three more years is the appropriate person 
to give nutritional advice to a populace 
whose plumpness, rather than slimness, Is 
more likely to keep him in office Is a moot 
point. 

And the “commonsense" of the public 
In which Muldoon places so much con¬ 
fidence is a matter of opinion. We fear that 
the electorate does not know what Is good 
for It — the very point which Institute of 
Economic Research director Kerry 
McDonald made in a speech earlier in the 
month. 

McDonald emphasised that — with 
politicians facing regular elections at close 
Intervals - “the electorate must bear 
some responsibility for the standards of 
policy decisions” (Muldoon's 
acknowledgement of the Importance he 
places on political considerations rein¬ 
forces the argument). But McDonald's 
concern was that one of the country’s ma¬ 
jor problems is “the insufficient 
understanding of economic affairs in the 
community and the lack of awareness of 
the basic interdependencies and relation¬ 
ships in the economy." The result, he 
lamented, was “a community that is 
unable to adequately weigh the merits of 
competing economic policies and unwill¬ 
ing to give sufficient support to essential 


Brockie’s view 
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AFTER years of playing the blind policeman, 
the Ministry of Transport hss become a'font of 
knowledge on air fare discounting and how it's 
done — now that the airlines have agreed to 
police the ministry’s rules themselves. * 

As the airline poet put an end to the marketing 



war in illicit fares, the ministry sent a directive 
to all airlines prohibiting “the use of en¬ 
dorsements or restrictions such as non- 
endorsable, nan-refundable, valid for XY airline 
only, for endorsement/refunda/ rerouting refer 
to issuing alrllne/statUm etc.” 

According to the MOT, "this section has 
been deemed necessary due to increasing in- 


Editorlal: 

Editor: Bob Edlin 

Business editor: Klaus Sorensen 

Subeditor: Warren Mayne 


ddence of such restrictions being used to 
camouflage tariff violations including illegal dis¬ 
counts by limiting or ruling out the passenger's 
ability to change reservations to another or other 
airline services and also the acceptance of such 
tickets or travel documents by the latter.” 

In layman's terms, )thls' means discounters 
were marking tickets pon-endoreable so a 
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policy changes with Immediate costs bat 
greater future benefits." But It was willing 
to accept “short-sighted, superficially ft 
tractive policies which are injurious to the 
community beyond the short term.” 

And bo there was little Incentive for 
governments to grapple with medium- 
term issues, and every Incentive to em¬ 
phasise short-focused policies. 

Muldoon himself seems ambivalent la 
his assessment of the economic understan¬ 
ding of the public. In the same speech la 
which he said the electorate showed "a 
reasonable degree of commonsense In 
these matters," he complained that 
“many thousands of New Zealanders.., 
have a touching faith that if someone who 
clearly knows more about the economy 
than they do says that a certain desirable 
thing can be done, then, by definition, he 
must know what he is talking about, and It 
Is not for me, the poor Ignorant citizen, to 
ask him how It will be done." 

Or maybe Ignorance is the level of com¬ 
monsense which Muldoon is content (o 
regard aa “reasonable". That way, 
perhaps, the public can be persuaded b 
regard a IB per cent Inflation rate, some 
50,000 registered unemployed, et cetera, 
as conditions consistent with the perfor¬ 
mance of a government attuned to their 
economic expectations. 

— Bob Edlli 


South Africa lashes out from the laager 
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traveller could not buy a ticket wHb aA« **!■!! 
of, say, $1000 for, say, $600 and eflsh tt 
$1000 or $1000 worth of travel ; 

airline. ; • 

The ministry’s knowledge:of ;th*r 
apparently wasn’t passed on tb 
in McLauchlin tpld NBR he had np 
illegal discounting. 


by J D F Jones 
of the Financial Times 

HOT pursuit or cold and calculated realpoiitik? 
The latest South African venture into Angola 
has spotlighted the dangerous front line be¬ 
tween the White supremacist republic and its 
sovereign black neighbours to the north. 

It should be seen in the context not just of the 
extraordinarily protracted diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions about the future of Namibia (where the 
South African generals may or may not think 
they are pursuing diplomacy by other means) 
but of the cense and tangled network which car¬ 
ries South African influence far into Africa 
through transport, investment, food supplies, 
and trade (last year the republic's exports to 
more than 40 countries totalled $1.1 billion). 

With Zimbabwe's independence last year 
African decolonialisation reached the republic's 
border at the Limpopo; the principle of an in¬ 
dependent Namibia had been agreed by the 
South Africans in the mid-1970s. 

They are committed to their Bantustan policy 
of granting "independence" to the tribal 
homeland states inside their frontiers in an at¬ 
tempt m meet the aspirations of their own 20 
million blacks. In a word, the laager has been 
well and truly closed. There is nowhere now for 
While Africa to retreat, except into the sea. 

Their strategy has therefore had to be¬ 
ret bought. It is important to appreciate that 
policy in Pretoria is not yet clear. There seem to 
be various strands of opinion within the white 
Government and the debate continues about 
foreign policy, just as there is a well known bat¬ 
tle over domestic policy between “verligtc" and 
"verkrumple," enlightened mid reactionary, 
reformist and conservative. 

The essence of the argument can be put sim¬ 
ply: is it, or is it nut, in the interests of Smith 
Afnca to have a successful, orderly, even pros¬ 
perous, black Africa emerge on its frontiers? 

On one luind, it can be argued that so long as 
the black African states are anarchic and poverty 
stricken, then white South Africans can sleep 
more securely at night. 

The opposite view (and this is held by not a 
few South Africans) is that the republic's pros¬ 
pect of surviving the 20 th century can >uiiy be 
enhanced by the emergence of a stable regional 
system in which rhe enormous resources of 
Si hi i h Africa can be used to exploit an expand¬ 
ing m.ukc! to the north. 

Hm debate within the country is not over yet, 
bui it luoks as if the negative view is winning. 

If that is true, then South Africa will be 
tempted to undermine Black Africa. And the 
fact is that black African leaders arc now con¬ 
vinced as never before that South Africa is try¬ 
ing to "destabilise" tile front-line states. Seen in 
this context, the recent events in Angola would 
be merely the most extreme manifestation of a 
much wider policy. 

In Mozambique, for example, the Frciimo 
government for all its Marxist ideology has on 
the surface had no difficulty in co-existing with 
Pretoria. There has been South African help in 
running the port of Maputo, which, of course, is 
a major outlet for South African trade. 

But, Frelimo’s authority in its own territory is 
now under significant strain, not just because of 
us perilous economic situation, but because of 
f he activities of the Mozambique Resistance 
Movement (MRM), and it is widely believed in 
southern Africa that the MRM is supported, in¬ 
deed sustained, by Pretoria. 


The Springbok tour controversy here and the 
anti-apartheid controversy accompanying it has 
focused New Zealand attention more acutely 
than usual on South Africa's uneasy rolations 
with her black northern neighbours - 
highlighted by the incursions into Angola which 
have created an international incident. The 
Angola expedition, however, pinpoints the con¬ 
tinuing top-level debate in Pretoria whether to 
support or ''destabilise" the neighbouring black 
stateB. At the moment the ''destablliseis" 
seem to be in the ascendancy. 


So far as can be seen, the MRM consists of at 
least 6000 dissidents, well enough organised, 
trained and supplied to be able to challenge 
Frelimo’s writ in large areas of western and nor¬ 
thern Mozambique. 

Leadership is unclear but is rumoured to in¬ 
clude various shadowy figures, including Huro- 
pcan businessmen, who were active before the 
Portuguese withdrew. 

The MRM was definitely supported by the 
Rhodesian army of Ian Smith during its wur 
agninst the Mozambique-based Zunlu guerrilla 
army of Robert Muguhc. Today, it is constantly 
alleged that the MRM enjoys training facilities 
in .Smith Africa, help from South African 
specialist personnel, and military supplies from 
the republic. 

No one believes that the MRM is nbmii to 
confront Snmorn Machol's government in 
Maputo but it is undeniably a ‘‘destabilising’’ 
element. Gunfire is regularly heard along the 
mountainous border with Zimbabwe, refugees 
are still coming across, Inst weekend the port of 
Beira was without electricity mid water alter 
what seems to have liecn an MRM sabotage 
operation, and — must important of nil — liic 
MRM is undoubtedly in a position to threaten 
tlie pqk-liiie and the ruilway which link Zim¬ 
babwe to the sea from Umtnli to Heim. 

And ii is in Zimbabwe where South African 
assistance to the MRM, if true, would make 
best strategic sense, because the new Zimbabwe, 
led by Mugabe, is Smith Africa's biggest wotrv. 
To ni«*M observers, the emergence of Mugabe 
and the 7.;tiiii-FF government in Salisbury, 
while unexpected, was not unencouraging. 

To the South Africans, however, the "Marx¬ 
ist’’ Mugabe is still the devil incarnate. To make 
things worse, he and his ministers have kept up 
a barrage of vocal abuse of Pretoria, while doing 
little m reinforce this abuse with action. The 
result has been a serious decline in relations be- 
iwcen two countries which are intimately linked 
economically. 

South Africa has brought in a range of 
measures such as termination of the preferential 
trade agreement, withdrawal of valuable railway 
locomotives and repatriation of Zimbabwe 
workers, which are damaging to Mugabe. Zim¬ 
babweans for their part are absolutely convinced 
that South Africa is actively determined to 
"destabilise" their new country. 

Again, the facts are hard to pin down. Are the 
South Africans training guerrillas in the north¬ 
ern Transvaal? Was it the South Africans who 
stole important weaponry from a Salisbury bar¬ 
racks — and did they transfer it to the MRM? 
Were the South Africans responsible for the re¬ 
cent assassination of a senior ANC official based 
in Salisbury? Who has been setting off bombs 
with a symbolic or nuisance value? Have the 
South Africans infiltrated Zimbabwe’s military 
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- JUST ihe man I want to see,” boomed George 
when I met him at the local bowser. “You are 
supposed to be a bit of an energy expert and I 
. :|tave a bit of an energy problem — I need to 
1 : jtnve around on business all day and I've prom- 
^lvtnu famil y fl wee ^end outing and I have on- 
\ 1 ,* 0 bu ^s lo spare. How, in a manner of speak- 
« mL 080 I ^xinilse my assets motor fuel-wise?” 

tin sa y® “I have studied this very ques- 
t’ tP * 1 under such leading energy experts and 

p 1 Birch*" 8 M ^ 8 ^ cn * MuMoon* Brill and 

jj say® Ij "give me half your money." 

b 5 k, , . 0ver a fiver and I put a match to it and 

l' PS ,tt0a cinder. 

j!: | m uch petrol can I get For five dollars?” 
W ortk L bow8er man, "Five litres,” says he. So 
, handle and squeeze 2 'A litres into 
' ; snni 5 C L tan ^’ ^b cn J pull the nozzle out find 
•3 lhe 01 her 2Vt litres over the pavement. 
: W e WHy t y0U drive|1 ’ 1 fell .'George, “but you 
KnuJ'ui, shewing you how to maximise 
f X 10 bucks motor fuel-wise. 

Ii: ^ 0 r 8 e drives away Happily blit the bcfwser 


man gives me a strange look. So I explain: “It's 
called the synthetic petrol project and it's just 
been given the go-ahead after exhaustive in¬ 
vestigations. 

“It takes natural gas which is a premium 
motor fuel and changes it into petrol which is no 
better but which will cost at least twice as much. 
Thai is where half our money goes up in smoke. 
On the way from gas to petrol half the energy is 
lost and that is where half your motor fuel gets 
spilled 00 the ground. 

“Eut this marvellous trick which shows you 
how to get half the mileage for twice the price 
does not come free. You have to borrow money 
to build the factory, spend money to run the fac¬ 
tory and pay a fee to Mobil for letting you in on. 
such a grand idea.” 

. "But where does all that lost mileage go?’’ - 
asks the bowser man, "It must go somewhere!” 

“You are dead right,” I reply, "the Govern¬ 
ment reckons they will get enough mileage out 
of this scheme to win . them the elections, abd 1 
with geniuses like'George around they could' 
well be right," — and J leave him staring at the 
rapidly evaporating poql of petrol on the 
ground.-. ... . 


and civil structures? Is Zimbabwe's desperate 
shortage of diesel oil the result of a deliberate 
South Alricun squeeze? 

Categorical answers arc hnrd to establish, but 
it is cosy to sec why the Zimbabweans feel ner- 
vuus. They find themselves in the front line. 
They can see that the emergence of a pros¬ 
perous, peaceful and multiracial Zimbabwe 
would, merely by example, represent a 
challenge to South Africa’s ideology and system. 
They can work out tor themselves that they are 
appallingly vulnerable to South African in¬ 
terference. 

If diesel oil, which conics from South Africa, 
is short, for example, the Zimbabweans cannot 
move their record maize harvest: not only do 
they lose the valuable foreign exchange but they 
also forfeit their potential role ns a major food 
supplier in Africa — and the "politics of food” 
cannot be underestimated. 

Secondly, there is the pipeline to Beira which 
Miignbe has publicly said will bring in all of 
Zimbabwe's oil supplies by the end of this year. 
The MRM sits on the pipeline rather as ihe 
Ihiila dissidents of Jonas Savunhi sil across the 
ik-nguela railway that links Central Africa to the 
Angolan Atlantic. 

Of the oilier regional stakes, lioiswaua, 
Lesotho and Swaziland, the former British pro¬ 
tectorates, are too much economic hostages of 
die Smith African system, and too conservative¬ 
ly ruled, to have much of a role. 

Zambia, for all its radical protestations, relies 
on the south fur vital supplies for its mining in¬ 
dustry, and also lor transport outlets. 

Still, President Kenneth Kiumda lust October 
accused South Africa of being behind ;m attenip- 
ledonip. In Malawi the South African influence 
is considerable and Pretoria’s ten nicies extend 
even into Zaire. 

Hut iliese regional black states are now taking 
steps to join together so as to reduce their 
economic dependence on South Africa. The 
Southern African Development Co-ordination 


itpK 
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Conlerence (SADCC) comprises nine members, 
with Zimbabwe playing a central role. 

It is therefore a direct competitor to Pretoria's 
regional plan for a ‘‘constellation of states" 
which was intended to include (and therefore 
legitimise) >hc Rnnmsiuiis, plus Numibia and 
eventually some of the independent black states. 

Zimbabwe's rejection of this "constellation” 
lies been particularly damaging to the South 
African plan and today the atmosphere in 
Pretoria is a long way from former Prime 
Minister John Vomer's vision of detente. 

Where, then, does the military operation in 
Angola leave Namibia? Pretoria apparently still 
believes there is room for a non-iadital 
Namibia, in which the claims of SWAI'O to 
overwhelming popular support will have been 
deflated m an internationally supervised election 
and the long efforts of the five-nation Western 
contact group will have brought intermit muni 
recognition. 

As the South African troops withdraw from 
soul hern Angola die contact group 111115.1 he 
surveying the scene ruefully. The mtly comiori 
they may like to take is that the Rhoder.i: 111 s, iwu 
years ago. carried out some of their must 
punitive expeditions inm Mozambique and 
Zambia even while they were preparing r,» meet 
their sworn enemies across the conlerence table 
at Lancaster Mouse. 
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Foresters 
and roads 


THE article by Bob Stott in 
your September 14 edition on 
the cost of upgrading roads for 
heavy logging trailic is a 
strange mixture of good points, 
confusion and rubbish. 

Recognition of the value of 
afforestation as a means of era* 
sion control and soil conserva¬ 
tion is as heartening as the 
related statement that, “At the 
heart of the problem is the 
Forest Service policy of plant¬ 
ing pines on cheap land” is in¬ 
correct. 

After 18 years with the de¬ 
partment, the last nine in a 
position closely connected with 
the East Coast project, I am not 
aware of any such policy, ft 
would be more true to say that 
the policy of local authorities 
and Federated Farmers is to 
restrict afforestation to 
"cheap” land which is general¬ 
ly the most inaccessible in the 
region. 

Your writer's comments to 
the effect that companies are 
more community minded than 
the Forest Service can only be 
made in complete ignorance of 
the facts — possibly due to 
looking at one or two examples 
in isolation. 

I would suggest that before 
venturing such opinions he 
should come and see for him¬ 
self. 

The suggestion that the 
Forest Service avoids paying 
rates by paying a “grant in 
lieu” is misleading. In fact, the 
giant in lieu la at the same level 
as rates for any other owner of 


land being used for productive 
purposes, including farmers 
and forestry companies. 

To suggest this doesn’t 
“amount to much” again in¬ 
dicates that Mr Stott is 
unaware of the facts — for the 
current year alone. Forest Ser¬ 
vice contribution to Taupo 
County, for example, where 
production forestry as a land 
use is well established, is in the 
order of $450,000 — a very 
significant Bum in anybody’s 
language. 

Agencies such as the Forest 
Service, forestry companies and 
the local authorities involved in 
planning for afforestation as a 
productive land use have been 
seeking an equitable solution to 
the problem of who pays for 
road upgrading for some years. 

It is unfortunate that your ar¬ 
ticle on this subject is so full of 
misrepresentation as to mislead 
the uninformed reader about 
the real position. 

1 A Black 
Deputy Conservator 
NZ Forest Service, Rotorua 


grants In lieu of rates were 
contrasted with private 
operations which pay not 
only rates but often addi¬ 
tional sums for roading as 
well. Comalco helped pay 
the cost of upgrading the 
Tiwal Point road — did the 
Forest Service help with 
roading costs In the vicinity 
of the Waipa mill? 

Mr Black says that agen¬ 
cies such as the Forest Ser¬ 
vice have been seeking an 
equitable solution to the 
problem for some years. Mr 
Stott merely Inferred that 
the pines seemed to be 
reaching maturity faster 
than the solution to the 
roading problem was being 
found. 


Mining 

heroics 


Politics 


WARREN Berryman’s piece 
(NBR, September 14) on the 
heroics of mineral exploration 
and prospecting in the rugged 
mountains of the Coromandel 
and Colorado has moved me 
almost to (manly) tears. It’s not 
true, is it? Are the movie rights 
still available? 

Barney Brewster 
Auckland 


Local authorities either 
levying tolls on logging 
trucks, or considering such 
action, may not agree that 
“confusion** and 

“rubbish* * are the right 
words to describe the situa¬ 
tion outlined In the article. 

— Editor 


Offensive to 
disabled 

BROCKIE’S cartoon {NBR, 
August 31, 1981) displayed a 
tasteless, insensitive and 
anachronistic jibe at people 
labelled for too long by society 
as “mentally retarded”. 

The so-called cartoon pro¬ 
motes a number of dangerous 
and inaccurate stereotypes 


about people with disabilities. 
Perceptions of intellectually 
handicapped people as un¬ 
thinking, unfeeling, other be¬ 
ings, should have died out a 
long Lime ago. 

The fact that Bruckie was the 
author of such a cartoon is all 
the more reprehensible in that 
the myth is being perpetuated 
in this the International Year of 
Diablcd Persons. 

At a time when so many peo¬ 
ple in New Zealand anil the 
world are doing so much to il¬ 
lustrate the strengths mid 
aspirations of people with 
disabilities, National Business 
Review has really turned the 
clock back. 

It is hoped that in (he future 
your cartoonist and newspaper 
will show a more enlightened 
and positive approach towards 
people with disabilities. 

J 1) Munrn 
National Director 
NZ Society for the Intellec 
tually Handicapped, and 
National Vice-Chairman, 
International Year of 
Disabled Persons. 


Figuring ow 
radio ratings 

ONH small correction to a, 
Warren May tie story on mZ 
radio ratings in 
September 7 issue; the BOB 
figures I've seen have Raft, 
■1X0 gaining, not losing, in u*! 
latest survey; and put usoi! 
new share level of 30 perns 1 
overall, not 28 per cent. i 
R C Raymtj 
Manast/j 
Otago Radio Netwo * 1 


How do you tell what is poison and what is cure? 


the 

NBR 

from 

final 


figures supplied u 
were first printout! 
the BCNZ survey; 
minor adjustment] 
along the lines Mr Rayur, 
points out have subsequent- 
ly been made in pnblk 
releases. As always 
are minor differences d» 
pending on whether 
Monday-Friday, Mondir- 
Saturday or all-wetl: 
figures are cited. ! 

— Edher 


MR Black says that the 
Forest Service does not 
have a policy of planting on 
cheap land —* but it doeB 
plant where directed by 
farmers and local bodies, 
on cheap land. The point 
Mr Stott was questioning 
was whether the cost of 
milling cheap and inac¬ 
cessible land was taken into 
account at the time such 
planting was contemplated. 

Regarding Forest Service 
v private companies* con¬ 
tribution to roading, the 


by Colin James 

HATS off to Dr Pierre Bsstien. 
He is e medic with faith in his 
own cure. 

Down the hatch 10 days or so 
ago went 70 grams of death cap 
mushrooms, sauted by a Swiss 
chef. Sauted or not, a dose of 
death cap mushrooms usually 
kills the diner. 

But Bastien had discovered 
what he claimed to be an an¬ 
tidote. To prove his point he 
put the cure to the ultimate 
test. 

The Government is also 
sticking to its cure, despite all 
the criticism and scorn that has 
been poured on the cure since 
its discovery in 1979. 

On goes the synthetic petrol 
plant. No backing off. Recent 
statements suggest strongly the 
Aramoana smelter will go 
ahead too (at least, as far as die 
Government is concerned). 


The main bits of the growth 
strategy, first shuffled together 
back in 1979, are being turned 
from airy nothing into 
something approaching reality. 

An economic assessment of 
whether the growth strategy 
and its component bits are good 
or bad is beyond the scope and 
purpose of this column. 

The political point is that a 
Government has, for once, 
stuck to its guns and not been 
hurled off course by pressure 
group activity. 

Such determination excites 
curiosity and a degree of ad¬ 
miration in a country where 
politicians are traditionally 
oversensitive to adverse minori¬ 
ty criticisms. 

This is not to suggest that 
Governments should be pig- 
headedly insensitive to public 
opinion. Particularly when a 
policy has noi been laid before 
the electors at the previous 


election, a democratic govern¬ 
ment properly listens sensitive¬ 
ly to public opinion and if the 
weight of reasoned argument 
runs against it changes the 
policy. 

But there is a difference be¬ 
tween a sensitive search for 
reason and cutting and run¬ 
ning. Governments have often 
changed tack out of fear of los¬ 
ing votes, blown off course by 
the merest puff of a pressure 
group. 

That charge cannot (so far) 
be levelled at this Government 
over its growth strategy. 

If anything, there is an ele¬ 
ment of the reverse. The 
Government has stuck with its 
growth strategy in the face of a 
lot of evidence (some of it from 
its own advisers) against it — 
and even after the boomerang 
effect of “think big" label. 

It might be argued that the 
Government has simply gone 


too far down its own fast track 
to get off, that it is now so com¬ 
mitted to its growth strategy as 
its central re-election platform 
that it cannot even substantially 
modify its programme (in other 
words, is precluded from listen¬ 
ing sensitively to reasoned 
public argument). 

On this view, the determina¬ 
tion of the Government to get 
signatures on pieces of paper 
before the election is a bid to 
show tangible proof of the 
growth strategy to voters. 

In other words, the 
signatures are a sort of visual 
aid to help the salesperson in a 
difficult selling job. 

One might go further and 
postulate that there is an ele¬ 
ment of desperation; that in the 
face uf inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment and the collapse of law 
and order as an exploitable 
issue, the growth strategy is all 
the Government has got left, so 
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it has to pull out every stop it 
can find to get it across. 

There may be something in 
this. There is some ner¬ 
vousness now in the National 
Party about the election. 

But the evidence suggests- 
that would be pushing it too 
far. 

As long ago as 1979, National 
strategists were making no 
secret of their determination 
that the major decisions should 
be in place before the election 
— and therefore effectively ir¬ 
reversible (except at some cost) 
after the election. 

Partly, it is true, the deter¬ 
mination then to wrap up deci¬ 
sions served the unlofty aim of 
winning this election. 

But to the extent that it did 
serve that aim, it has been a 
long-term aim and not the has¬ 
ty tactical ad-hoccry of straw- 
grasping within a month or two 
of the election. 

The latter view would have 
to assume that ( 1 ) the Govern¬ 
ment had lost its belief in the 
growth strategy; ( 2 ) it was still 
sticking to the rhetoric because 
that was all it had left to fight 
the election on; (3) it would 
most Like to win the election 
without having actually to go 
through the programme; and 
(4) it was only going over the 
hurdles before the election 
because it needed extra selling 
power Tor the rhetoric. 

That assumption is 
untenable on the evidence. 
Though some projects appear 
either to have been dropped or 
to have stalled, after some flut¬ 
ters earlier in the year there 
docs nnt appear to have been 
any appreciable wavering at the 
top on the central thrust of the 
programme. 

Last year, when “think big 1 * 
began to drive the growth 
strategy into the bogeyman 
category, the response was not 
to abandon it, even though 
there were opportunities and 
excuses available. It was, in¬ 
stead, to beef up its small 
business assistance. 

And in any case, it would 
have been impolitic within the 
party to drop the strategy. 
Rank and file National ac¬ 
tivists, in my experience, have 
been behind the policy since at 
least the May divisional con¬ 
ferences. 

There Is also a broader case 
arguable on the Government's 
behalf for committing the deci¬ 
sions: that, elections or no elec¬ 
tions, it is good for the country 
and should be made tamper¬ 
proof to resist the ravages of a 
rogue think-small socialist 
Government. 

I have come across people 
who lean towards or wno are. 
active lit the National Party 
who sincerely believe that if a 
Labour Government disman¬ 
tled the programme the coun¬ 
try's economic recovery would 
be seriously undermined. 

OK, cynics, down. I know 
what you are going to say: the 
politicians arc not that pure: 

. Surely (it can be argued) the 
final decisions having been left 
till within cooee of an'election, 
they might have been held over 
until after the election, to give' 
the public a chance .to pro¬ 
nounce on them — especially 
since the projects weren’t in (he. 
1978 manlftsto. 

. There is something in this. 

National business : 
Review • • Y ■ ‘SI 
the. newspaper the 
politicians read for 
informed political ^ 
comment, 


To the extent that the elec¬ 
tion will be decided on the 
growth strategy the voters will 
be asked not to say whether it is 
acceptable to them but whether 
it was acceptable. In other 
words the voters, supposed 
sovereigns, are locked in, too. 

Governments usually defend 
an unpopular or questionable 
decision by saying voters can 
throw it out at the next election 
if they don't like it. 

That attitude is not so bad ff 
it is just a matter of changing 
some regulations and spending 
a million dollars or two to alter 
course. It is a different matter if 
the cost of reversing decisions 
is several hundred million 
dollars. 

Then the decisions have to 
have been right. Not just right 
because the Government says 
they are right; not just right 
because they arc demonstrat¬ 
ably right on the weight of the 
evidence; but right because the 
electorate thinks they arc right. 

Usually with something ma¬ 
jor this process takes a long 
time; consultation, objections, 
the evolution of some son of 
consensus. 

The alternative is to take 
what Hugh Templeton calls a 
quantum leap. Decisiveness 
supplants debate nnd the 
Government commits itself to 
an act of fnith. Then it either 
drags the public along with it 
or turns round to find it sitting 
bewildered and umnoving in 
the middle of the road. 

Is this happening now? 
Those of us who have lived 
with the growth strategy think 
of it as old hat. But large 
numbers of people who have 
not had our immersion in it 
have very little idea of whai it 
is. This was brought home to 
me vividly last week by a group 
of Young Nationals, few of 
whom claimed to know what 
the growth strategy was. 

Setting aside value 
judgments on the projects 
themselves, the growth strategy 
is exciting in political terms. 
When last did we see a Govern¬ 
ment — especially a so-called 
conservative one — grab a bull 
by the horns and ride it full 
bore at the electoral gate? 

A rare treat for the journalist 
who enjoys a good bullring. 

But to the voter, govern¬ 
ments riding bulls round can 
be upsetting. What may be 
argued as a dramatic economic 
cure can, in execution, par¬ 
ticularly if things go wrong be a 
political poison. 

In recent elections, the elec¬ 
torate has been twitching to 
and fro ns if suffering the 
agonies of having eaten some 
political death cap mushrooms 
(coloured alternately red, and. 
blue). : 

And in this context, at Is 
pointed out on Page 34, Social 
Credit, the self-proclaimed an¬ 
tidote, is still refusing to go 
away. 

Does this mean the electorate 
is seeing Social Credit as Dr 
Bastlen'a antidote? (If so, will it 
work?) Or will the victim In the 
end just hope nature will do the 
trick? 

This election has two months 
to run yet. Aiid the picture.Is 
far from clear. 

* * * 

IN Inc wtik'i column I Mid David 
Lloyd's paper.- on Labour 1 ! imall 
busloai tax coin hid prertoobd a 
phrase Hying that the concession was 
available only to companies taking on 
two extra stair, id fact, the Income tu 
concession, which wit the basis Ibr 
Lloyd's calculations, would apply to all 
■mall companies. 

The qualification applied to Labour's 
employment proposals for. Small 
tpuiaauci. (Labour, Incidentally, costs 
the policy at $35 mfllkm, Lloyd at be¬ 
tween $243 million and $68) million.) 
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by Bob Edlln 

THE good news in the In¬ 
stitute of Economic Research's 
latest Quarterly Predictions is 
continued growth of 3 per cent 
— but among the bad news, it 
foresees inflation in 1932-83 of 
17 per cent, fed to some extent 
by the Government’s monetary 
policies. 

The NZIER expects the 
Government’s deficit to be only 
about S19S0 million for the 
year (less than the Budget 
estimate of $2090 million, and 
considerably less than forecasts 
based on the assumption that 
the deficit generally turns out 
greater than Budget-night ex¬ 
pectations). 

But the NZIER expects tax 
revenues to grow more rapidly 
than assumed by the Govern¬ 
ment — partly because’ it 
reckons on incomes growing 
faster than implied in the 
Dudget. 

But QP makes no provision 
in its estimate for payouts to 
farmers under the supplemen¬ 
tary minimum prices scheme. 
"Assuming an average wool 
price for the season of 315c/kg 
these payments could amount 
to about $JOO million,” it 
reports, 

QP notes the importance of 
both the absolute size of the 
Government’s deficit and the 
means by which it is financed. 


Good news — 3% — but, oh that inflation 


"At present the Government 
appears committed to monetis¬ 
ing a large proportion of the 
deficit — that is, financing by 
money creation, rather than by 
borrowing from the non-bank 
private sector,” the report soys. 

The object of this policy, QP 
reasons, "is clearJy to hold 

down interest rates, but the ___ 

result is faster growth in the , # ~ " “ ” 

tually, in the rate of inflation” Close finishes in round two of BMG 

(see Page 11). 


expected "to be a respectable 3 
per cent." 

But that growth is resulting 
from a sizable increase ex¬ 
pected in private consumption 
spending (at a time when 
Finance Minister Rob Mul* 
doon has declared his concern 
to prevent consumption-led 


growth), from the upturn in the 
building and construction sec¬ 
tor (which only insofar as it 
contributes to the energy-bused 
projects is consistent with the 
Government’s aim to foster 
export-led growth) and from 
the “substantial deficit which 
the government is running." 


The itimlnnaiioii of sluggish 
internal ion,ll eci'iiomy ,md 
strong dotnest i>. stimulus 
would normally lead to a 
set ions deterioration >>n the in¬ 
ternal account, QP nuics. 

“Fininnately that does not 
appear to he the likely out come 
for 1‘iHI-MJ. Imports .ire not 


■-xpeiU'il t, } g row . 

p.u i lv hei aus.,- of lower levels®! 

spending on ihe major 

i Inn we earlier estimated 
. "J" filler import#*.- 
, ,iU hav e ^ 

deslining m real terms, rcduc- 
mg impuri requirements 
" I'Ik- deficit on the externa) 
balance w,U increase, but onlr 
1,1 Jldls million," is n/> : , 
louvasi. * 


QP forecasts a rate of con¬ 
sumer price inflation this year 
of 15 per cent, averaged over 
the year as a whole. The 
predicted rate for the 1982-83 
year is i 7 per cent. 

Reviewing the influence of 
wages and salaries on inflation, 
QP is sticking to an assumption 
of an II per cent wage round. 
“A settlement at this level gives 
a small increase in real terms in 
after-tax wages and salaries, 
measured on a March-year 
basis.” 

But the report acknowledges 
pressures which could tend 
towards a lower settlement — 
the tough bargaining position 
of employers and the Prime 
Minister’s threat to impose 
wage controls. 

Growth in the country’s real 
output in the 1981-82 year is 


THE aeccnd round uTihe International 
Computers I'JBR Business Management 
Game 1981 produced some very dose 
finishes wiih margins of less than 
$20,000 between the first ,ind second 
reams nor being uncommon. 

front the 100 reams which com tired 
round two, 20 will now go f,invarJ io 
contest lire third, semi-final, rauilil. 

The highest profit made in rcunJ two 
was by a ream of chancre J accountants 
from Dunedin with a final profit of 
S 16.25 million. The second highest 
profit went to a Waitaki NZ 
Refrigerating team with $15.6 million. 

Some familiar names in the BMG 
have won through to the third round 
with the national winner two years ago, 
Pukeuhi Holdings, winning its game 
and teams from the Ministry of 
Transport, Ministry of Work* and 
Development, the Reserve Bank and the 
Ford Motor Cimpany winning a place 
in the semi-final round. 

And just to prove they could play haul 
ns well the Cowell's Pavlova Kitchen 
front Dunedin managed a very 
creditable second in its gome. 

The results for the 100 teams arc as 
follows: 
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IMPORTANT AUCTION 

Prime 10 acre industrial land 

Harris Rd, East Tamakl (between Neales & Crooks Rd) 

.. .. , „ ,, Prominent Main Road Location 

The Main linking road between Wlrl, East Tamakl & Pakuranga. 

— Terms Vi cash. 

~ * 400m depth area 

4.2 38 2 h a. 

— Zoned Industrial 4, Manukau City 

rv?mn£h l D ! 3,rlct Scheme. 
“ Comprehensively zoned for general 

Indus [rial use up to heavy ind (see 
Town Planning Ord). 

— Mains water, gas to boundary. 

— Opp proposed civic reserve provldlna 
open space and ideal staff recrea¬ 
tional amenities. 

CNG Service station nearby. 

““ A locality chosen by many “Name" 
companies. 



c I os e^examfn afi on * Co nefffi o n s of a «a i« a n n nTI h f 0 ^ 6 n f 10 P m e n *' thl88ile ls worthy of 
at Auctioneers. ^ onamons of sale and further particulars available for Inspection 

Sale date Wed, Oct 7, at 2 pm P 

At saleroom / 

GLADDING KEYS & NEIL LTD J 

47 Wakefield St, Auckland 1 . 

Ph 30-434, ah 546-571 or 534-4146 
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Far East Trailing Co 
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Auckland 

Kudin MZ, Aiik khixi.l 
Kvtuiltern Cr>w> Medunl t 'ate 
N7. l-'vpress Trail -port 
JRT Nymlicate 

An Auckland accountancy group 
Another Auckland accountancy gnum 
3M NZ Ltd 
AHI Plastic Film Co 
NZ Farmers Fertilizer 

David Reid Data Products Ltd 
Frelghtways Compiler Sicrvu.es 
LGP International 
Fisher & Puykcl 
Heolthcnes of NZ 

Mete her Industries 
Dr P Chapman 
Komps Konsolidntc-,1 
An account a ncy company 
W R Grace (NZ) Ltd 

Timber company, Central North 
Island 

NZI Finance Ltd 
Napier accountancy firm 
Ruapehu College 
Ministry of Works, Napier 
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DG Tasman Pulp & Taper, Kaweruu 
Puketahi Holdings 
Unilever NZ l.td 
Wairirapi Hoipital Board 
Wlnsrcinc Wallboards Ltd 

WI Private Umber firm, North Island 
Graham Dobson, iiisbtirne 
St Cut liberie College, Auckland 
Advanced Meal Lid 
Todd Mown I.id 

Dl Merck, Sharpe & Polime NZ 1 .id 
R Frajer 
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Private individual, U|«per Mutt 
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by Bob Bdlin 

ELECTION-YEAR largesse 
with the money supply is 
graphically illustrated by the 
Institute of Economic Research 
in the September issue of 
Quarterly Predictions. 

A chart included in the in¬ 
stitute’s review of money con¬ 
ditions shows the extent to 
which the taps are opened each 
lime the Government stands 
for re-election. 

It was published in the same 
week that Finance Minister 
Rob Muldoon indicated to the 
Auckland Club that he wasn’t 
interested in accepting 
politically inexpedient 
economic advice from 
Treasury. "When Henry Lang 
... first became secretary to the 
Treasury in about 1968, 1 call¬ 
ed him up to my office and 
snid, 'Mr Lang, if you give me 
any economic advice that is 
politically impossible, you will 
be wasting your time and 
mine,' ” Muldoon declared. 

However Muldoon might 
regard it, QP sets out two 
policy options. And whichever 
of those paths might be taken, 
the NZIER foresees a more ac¬ 
tive, liigher-nominal-i nterest- 
rate policy as "inevitable" in 
the next year to control 
monetary growth and inflation. 
Rm looking to the immediate 
past, QP notes that “in recent 
months Government seems to 
have abandoned attempts ro 
control the growth of money 
aggregates. “Its concern has 
been with gelling, and holding, 
interests rules down.” 

Accordingly, tin- Govern¬ 
ment lus nor been im a- iive 
seller of securities for smtii: 
time, "letting the yield on its 
ordinary paper become (at 11 to 
13 per cent) quite un¬ 
competitive’’ and “seemingly 
content merely to sell what it 
can to the non-captive non-M3 
private sector at those rates." 

But QP shows there hove 
been no such purchases. 

And Government has been 
able to "sell” its ordinary 
securities only to the non-M3 
captives — and its own corpora¬ 
tions — “who have to pick up 
the stocks anyway under the 
minimum Government stock 
ratio requirements.'* 

The non-captive private sec¬ 
tor, in fact, has been a net seller 
of such paper, according to 
QPs statistics. 

‘‘It is only the attractiveness 
of its inflation-adjusted savings 
bonds which has enabled 
Government to place securities 
voluntarily with the non-M3 
private sector,” the report says. 

"Some $140 million worth of 
these bonds was sold last year 
and sales have speeded up to a 
current level of about $4.5 
million per week.” 


But those sales were not 
enough to absorb all of last 
year’s estimated $820 million 
internal cash deficit — and 
some $350 million of it had to 
be monetised. 

According to QP" a figures, 
Government began loosening 
its grip on the growth in money 
aggregates iate last year. 
Money growth turned around 
and had begun to grow at an 
annual rate of Rbout 16 per cent 
by the first quarter of 1981. 

The upward trend continues 
— "as has not been uncommon 
of recent election years” (see 
chart). 

With the growth in real ac¬ 
tivity and a rising inflation rate, 
demand for credit probably 
wouid continue to grow, 
“given the system’s current 
seeming ability and willingness 
to supply such credit at a more 
or less constant nominal in¬ 
terest rate,” QP forecasts. 

There were no changes in the 
June quarter cash injection 
which would arrest the growth 
trend, says QP. 

The liquidity constraint im¬ 
plicit in the March tax payment 
drain was again largely offset 
by the Reserve Bank’s compen¬ 
satory deposit scheme and the 
usual June quarter cash budget 
cash injection, while the private 
sector's foreign exchange flow 
was up slightly (mainly because 
of a larger private capital in¬ 
flow) in the June quarter, the 
NZIER reports. 

"So overall, the June quarter 
taw a slight cash injection in 
the monetary base, thus accom¬ 
modating ill" 1 \hi her iiulease 
in ilw giowth nf money -.ig- 
jtrvgati". iiinl piivare vim 
lending (at constant interest 
rates) experienced in June.” 

QP foresees conditions cosily 
enabling a growth in the money 
aggregates (M3) of about 20 to 
25 per cent by mid-1982 — 
“the highest rate since 
mid-1979." 

If this were allowed, the 
longer-term inflationary conse¬ 
quences seemed likely to push 
up interest rates. Indeed, QP 
already notes a trend to higher 
interest rates in the market. 

"We expect that the steadi¬ 
ness will not long outlast the 
election and . . . interest rates 
will begin to rise early in 
1982,” 

How Government financed 
the fbrecast $1150 million in¬ 
ternal cash deficit would affect 
the extent and timing of the rise 
in interest rates, says QP. 

“We think that monetising 
the deficit would, in the long 
run, cause the greatest increase 
(and one which would persist 
over the longest time span).” 

The NZIER, therefore, sees 
a need to reduce monetary 
growth next year “to a more 
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CCT&H 

CAMPBELL, COOK, TILLS & HENAGHAN 

LAWYER 

Wellington City Location : 

Preferably with at least 2 years employment ex¬ 
perience, to work In employee benefits consulting. 
mum be well presented and communicate well in 
poih a verbal and written sense: We work In a growing 
and specialist field and there are -excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for the right person. We are an expanding 
organisation and advise employers throughodt New 
«aiand. Remuneration package will be competitive 
and Includes group life/medlcai Insurance.cover. 

Phone Wayne Hewkyard 
728-3B2WelHrigton; 

■ ■ or Tlm Henaghan : 

* 776-060 Aupkland ; ? j> v[ 


tolerable Tate of around 16 per 
cent" and argues that -- given 
current reserve ratio re¬ 
quirements — “this can be 
done if Government places 
$800 million in securities with 
the non*M3 private sector” — 
some 65 per cent more than last 
year. 

While the NZIER recognises 
this to be a substantial increase, 
it does not expect it to cause (or 
require) a post-election credit 
crunch. 

But "nor do we think it can 
be done without a more active 
interest rate policy.” 

The recent rapid growth in 
sales of inflation adjusted sav¬ 
ings bonds "is smely an indica¬ 
tion rhat a large segment of the 
non-M3, non-captive segment 
of the private sector already 
regards an explicit interest rate 
oflcss than 15 to 16 per cent 
for medium-term paper as in¬ 
adequate,” QP asserts 


“To this must be added the 
effect of the different tax treat¬ 
ment of rhe implicit yield on 
these bonds and the explicit in¬ 
terest rate earnings on deben¬ 
tures and Government 
securities.” 

Muldoon may have other 
ideas. In his address to the 
Auckland Club, he said there 
was "no immutable law which 
says that interest rates and the 
rate of inflation should bear a 
constant relationship . . ." 

While there was "a massive 
positive gap” in the United 
States, he said, it was "entirely 
possible that, in this country, 
there should be a negative gap 
from time to time, cither induc¬ 
ed by market forces or by 
deliberate Government 
policy.” 

He made clear he would not 
like to see a situation “where 
our financial intermediaries are 
locked into a pool of funds bor- 
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rowed at high rotes for long 
periods,” and his advice was 
succinct: “to sacrifice a certain 


amount of competitiveness in 
the interests of long-term prof¬ 
itability overall.” 



If you need 
business finance 
we’re ready to help! 


We can’t see why getting business finance should 
be difficult. We recognise that with credit available, 
productivity and growth will follow. 

We have the finance for your business. 

We would like to lend It to you. - 
We’ll assist you in every way we can with your 
application, and will advise you promptly of our 
decision. 

TO WHOM DO WE LEND? 

If you’re already in business and need new, income producing 
equipmcnl-orplant-orworkingcapilal; if you're 

purchasingor remodelling business premises; if you’re ——-— - -----= - — ----- — 

starting a new business, even if it's still at the ideas stage - talk « member of The New Upland InsuranceiGroup.. 

tous. 111 other words, whether you’re starting out. expanding, ufficc^throughout NewZcaland you efin be assured of 
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wc tan design an N.Zd. FinanceBusiness .Loan programme . HOWTO APPLY? . 

Just phono your nearest NZI. Finance office aitd one of our 
finance Executives will cOme to see you. 
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-orSolicitor ; - - ■ ' •' 


AT WHAT INTEREST? 

Interest rates are competitive and negotiable. Our aim is to ' 
get the money to you in the way you want. Repayment terms 
are tailored to suit your nce^s. 

What security po We require? 

. Well consider a wjde range of securities: from machi ne'ry, 

• hind, property, plant or vehicles-secured by wnyssuch as 
hire purennse, lease or mortgage. The asset used for security 
nccu not he part of the venture being financed, You do not 
need to be a client of The New Zealand Insurance Company. 

WHO ARE N.Z.I. FINANCE? 
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HOW MUCH DO WE LfcND? 

Any sum that your business can repay without stress. We 
hav^ no pre-concetved ideas uml no upper limits. 
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Caxton takes issue with Oriental tissue 


From Page 1 

The second round of import 
licence tenders for toilet paper. 
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announced last week, open the 
way for a further $125,000 
worth of toiler paper to be im¬ 
ported. 

The $37,000 worth of Green 
Bamboo toilet paper due next 
month will be sold in Food- 
town supermarkets. Foodtown 
aaid the 180,000 rolls would 
constitute only a week's sup- 
ply. 

But Caxton has been 
negotiating with Foodtown 
about the Chinese threat to 
Caxton’s market. 

Caxton managing-director 
Spencer denied rumours in im¬ 
porting circles that Caxton 
might buy the toilet paper in 
shipment and divert it to 
another market or buy it when 
it landed here and re-wrap it 
under the Caxton brand name. 
“That wouldn't be business¬ 
like," Spencer said. 

Caxton was concerned (hat 
the product was probably being 
dumped on the domestic 
market by China. “Because of 
the Chinese system this will be 
hard to prove," he said. 

“However, Caxton does in¬ 
tend to investigate and take ap¬ 
propriate action. 

“In view of Chinese imports, .. 
Caxton may have to modify 
some of its range of toilet issues 
to meet the competition. 

“Caxton, to date, has been 
satisfied with the level of tariff 
protection from normal 
sources, although some doubts 
have now arisen with the pro¬ 
posed importation of toilet 
tissue from a low-cost country 
such as China. 

“Caxton paper machine 
capacity for tissue products is 
substantially in excess of the 
New Zealand demand and pro¬ 
jected demand for many years. 
The mill has rccenrly been 
operating on reduced capacity 
due to the low intake of orders 
and any significant imports 
could return the company to 
this situation. 

“Caxton questions the logic 
that the Government has en¬ 
couraged the importation of 
tissue products which are 
manufactured in New Zealand 
from New-Zealand resources 
when many other products that 
cannot be made in New 
Zealand have an unsatisfied de¬ 
mand," he said. 

But Green Bamboo toilet 
paper is different. And part of 
the Trade and Industry Depart¬ 
ment's reason for introducing 
the import licence tendering 
scheme was to introduce com¬ 
petition and give consumers a 
greater degree of choice. 

Vic . Percival, managing- 
director of Kelvin Industries, 
and New Zealand's most ex¬ 
perienced China trader, 
discovered Green Bamboo 
brand on a trip to China and 
combined his import licence lot 
worth $ 12,500 with two licence 
Lots held by Foodtown $25,000 
to import the foreign product. 

According to Fcrrival, Green 
Bamboo was not only cheaper 
than Caxton'a products even 
after paying 25 per cent duty, 
but it had some, superior 
qualities. Made from pure cot¬ 
ton waste from Chinese spin¬ 
ning mills, the paper was both 
sofr and tough enough to pre¬ 
vent fingers going through, he 
said. "Its a big seller in 
Europe," he said. 

Foodtown's Gordon Harris 
was unwilling to comment on 
negotiations with Caxton re¬ 
garding Green Bamboo toilet 
paper. “We have only one 
Peek’s supply coming in. I 
don't want to blow it put of 

proportion," he said. 

Harris said there would be 
little. difference in price be- 
tween Green fismbod add Car¬ 


ton's Purex and Swansdown 
toilet paper. “We won’t have it 
re-wrapped. We'll sell it as It 
is," he said. 

Caxton's toilet paper sells 
here for about 40 cents a roll — 
just over double the price an 
American would pay for toilet 
paper. 

The first round of toilet 
paper import licence tenders 
showed up some of the 
anomalies in the tendering 
scheme. 

Trade and Industry offered 
10 $12,500 lots of toilet paper 
Licences for sale. 

L D Nathan successfully 
tendered for two lots at $6250 
each. Bing Harris Sargoods 
bought one lot for $2000, 
Foodtown two lots for $750 
each, Kelvin Industries one lot 
for $629, and Dominion and 
Overseas Agencies two lots •— 
one for $202 and the other for 
$ 102 . 

All lists of licences were of 
equal value. But Nathans of¬ 
fered to pay more than 60 times 
the price paid by Dominion 
and Overseas agencies. 

Trade and Industry assistant 


secretary (Industries) John 
Belgrave said tenderers paid 
what they figured the market 
would bear. The wide varia¬ 
tions in prices paid for licences 
in the first round would prob- 
aoly settle down in round two 
and subsequent rounds as im¬ 
porters learned the value of on 
import licence from ex¬ 
perience, he said. 

Tenderers who bid for a 
licence but didn’t pay up and 
pick up the licence would prob¬ 
ably be debarred from par¬ 
ticipation in future rounds as 
would importers who bought a 
licence and didn't use it up to 
at least 75 per cent of its value, 
he said. 

Nathans, which topped the 
bidding offering to pay 
Government $6250 for the 
right to buy and import 
$12,500 worth of toilet paper, 
is not anxious to pick up its 
licence. 

Nathan (Wholesale) director, 
Gerald Rengatch, said: “There 
was a foul-up in the item codes. 
We meant to bid for exercise 
books but won a licence for 
toilet pnper on which we would 


have to pay 40 per cent duly. 
It's our own fault. Bui it is the 
same tariff code. We're doing 
battle with Trade and Industry 
now,” lie said. 

Dominion and Overseas 
Agencies managing director Ian 
McCorkindale said his licence 
was being used to bring in 
novelty toilet rolls; paper for 
“half-assed golfers, painters, 
etc .. . the roll is only half siz¬ 
ed, split down the middle, so 
it's a very nasty thing to use," 
McCorkindale said with a wry 
chuckle. 

McCorkindale also has 
crossword toilet paper for the 
contemplatively constipated, 
and fellow-t lie-dots toilet 
paper. These printed papers go 
for $8 a roll and ihc half-sized 
paper for $5.50 a roll. 

Neither constitute a threat to 
Caxlons, specially as they carry 
a 45 per cent duly. 

NBR called Bing Harris 
Sargood’s divisional manager 
Stan Lambert to find out what 
he was going to do with his 
toilet paper licence. 

“There’s been no movement 
yet," he said. 


“Don’t you think we oJ 
to rephrase that?" 

“No,” said Lambert 
muffled laugh, “I Initialing] 
our reps wc would wipe 
market with the stuff.” j 

Lambert said he Ini^l 
looked at novelty toilet uni 
such as the half-sized pawV 
sow in Australia for D.Mij 
roll, but found supplies tooet] 
pensive and duty rates t»; 
high. But, he said, he hadr 
year m find a suitable produa 
and import it. 

Caxton has no bones to pid: 
with imports of novelty pipe, I 
— only the Chinese paper n- 
competitive with CntanV 
products, Spencer said. | 

But considering the 
price paid straight into Goto 
mem coffers just to obtains] 
import licence, duty rates of21. 
to 45 per cent, and markups, 
cost of licence, freight, jjf 
surancc, duty and so on,m 
sumers might find it cheapcrt 
burnish their bottoms vidih 
local product even if it ist'i 
made from pure Chinese bv 
ton. It’s a case of soil, mediue, 
nr whoops — too dear. 
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Accountant^ Nightmare 

Expense accounts,credit cards and petty cash 


A MASS of expense accounts, 
individual charge accounts and 
petty cash vouchers to verify travell¬ 
ing and entertaining. 

All arriving at different times with 
different payment deadlines. Which 
tics up cash that could be working 
more profitably elsewhere. 

The system 
to streamline expense 
reporting 

The American Express Company 
Card System means you use one card 
instead of many. It's the business 


partner of-the world’s most respected 
travel and entertainment card. A sys¬ 
tem to standardise, unify and simplify 
expense account reporting. So you get 
one monthly account instead of a mass- 
of bills. And that’s an accountant’s 
dream. 

One organised account with 
signed charge forms clearly stating who 
spent what, when and where. 

In addition, you get a complete 
management summary sheet. Called 
M AC, it’s a Monthly Account Control 
Report that tells you the expense activ¬ 
ity of each. Card member at a glance. 

All this saves administrative time, 


while providing information W 
agement decisions. ' • 

The System to improVocaiijW 

First, you can eliipinM 6 8 * 
cant number of cash .advances- v^.; 

Second, the frmcricto Wr 3 - . 
Company Card System -1 

substantial, positive float- ^jLVpir- 
once advanced, are fqr . 

billed,; allowing your 
the money longer. ; 

put to more profrtabl* < 

and it eah be * significant J ■ 

' • • - ’ • ' v#. i, • 
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Seeing the wood 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THEY say every action has its 
reaction — but in the 
sharemarket it seems every ac¬ 
tion has its over-reaction. 

The loss of confidence in the 
former standard-bearers of the 
sharemarket’s great leap for¬ 
ward — the forestry stocks — is 
the best example of this 
phenomenon in the current 
market. 

Threats to forestry export in¬ 
centives have sent investors 
scurrying for the safety of the 
secure industrials and the more 
adventurous second line com¬ 
panies. 

Bui shrewd investors are now 
beginning to realise this is the 
time to get back into the Flet¬ 
cher Challenges, the Forest 
Products, and the Carter Holts. 

And even if you can’t think 
of a justification for this course 
it doesn’t necessarily matter. 

In a cyclical sharemarket like 
New Zealand's, there is no bet¬ 
ter advice than to buy when 
everyone else is selling — and, 
of course, vice versa. 

From a historical point of 


view these shares are cheap and 
became even cheaper at the end 
of last week when prices again 
slumped. The main reason for 
this latest weakening appears to 
be the time the unnecessarily 
drawn out NZ Forest Products 
cash issue is taking to get over 
and done with. But so long as 
the sharemarket doesn't move 
significantly downward the 
forestry stocks must soon enjoy 
a recovery in relation to die rest 
of the market. 

The forest incentive threat 
from the Prime Minister is 
beginning to be seen by some 
industry heads and Govern¬ 
ment observers as having 
diminished in importance — 
the most popular opinion is 
that the threat has succeeded os 
an election gambit, and can 
now be left alone to quietly 
fade into the background. 

If that is true a recovery of 
confidence in forestry stocks 
will soon occur, and could yield 
handsome gains to those 
prepared to take a punt. 

The NZ Forest Products 
share price is now nearly a 
dollar below its 1981 high of 


449c due to the pressure ex¬ 
erted by the $35 million cash 
issue, but once the issue is out 
of the way NZFP ought to 
move up to a yield and price 
earnings ratio more in tunc 
with the market’s historical 
assessment of the company. 

Rut the main pressure has 
been on Fletcher Challenge 
whose shares are more than 50c 
down on their 289c peak. In 
spite of the analyst’s reserva¬ 
tions about the company’s 
rather guarded profit an¬ 
nouncement, there is little 
wrong with the company’s $90 
million profit before capital 
items — not to mention the 
6.25 per cent dividend yield or 
6.3 price earnings ratio. 

But Fletcher Challenge did 
enjoy export rax credits in the 
order of $30 million, and while 
the threat of their removal re¬ 
mains, investors will steer clear 
of the market's No 1 stock. 

The export tax bogey has had 
n similar cfleet on Carter Holt 
with its heavy emphasis on ex¬ 
porting. 

At $3.82, this company's 


shares are well below' the $5 
peak of earlier this year. 

The Prime Minister sprang 
his little surprise on the in¬ 
dustry in his Budget, when he 
suggested that forestry export 
incentives should be reviewed. 
He said he would await the 
Forestry Conference working 
parly report into the financial 
implications affecting the in¬ 
dustry, so lie cnuld make a 
study of the current structure 
of imuniivcs infecting the 
forest industry. 

Then, at a Wellington 
Chamber of Commerce lunch 
he suggested he meant business 
when he said he could see no 
point in awarding export incen¬ 
tives ro industries which had 
little choice but to export. 

Since then there has been a 
growing feeling that the 
Government will not single the 
forest industry out for par¬ 
ticular attention — instead 
preferring to make a complete 
review of cxpnrt incentives 
with the intention of complying 
with the Gnu code of subsidies 
to which New Zealand became 
a signatory' two weeks ago. 
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I. Monthly and VTD lotah. 2. Charges separated for each card-kalder. J. Type of charge. 4. Curd-kolder'i YTD expenditure. 

Accountant^ Dream 

The American Express expense control system 


The System to help your employees 

The American Express Company 
Card System makes expense reporting 
easier for your employees as weii as 
your accounting department, in a 
number of ways. 

For example, they need the card 
that is accepted at major Europa fuel 
stations throughout New Zealand —• 
as well as hotels, motels restaurants, 
airlines and rental agencies in New 
Zealand And around the world. 

Their, own expense reporting is 
simplified. 

The System also provides them 


' :.v. 


with the freedom and flexibility to 
handle unexpected business events. 
They can alter travel plans without 
waiting for additional funds which 
could prove embarrassing at worst, 
inconvenient at the very least. 

The System to flt youtr coapaay 

American Express do riot-desig¬ 
nate who in your company should carry 
a Card. All employees you fte| need a 
CBrd will have.one.- ‘ ; . 

- We will be happy » show you 
further facts; figures and projections on 
what foe . System "cm" do for your 
company.:’ , 

'‘I'"'- " /*; —-Xj'V... 
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r To: American Express, 

- P.O. Box 4005, Auckland, 

1 Please send me full information on your 
I Company Card System. 

I Compmy Nin* ... . ... 

| Addttu ... 

■ Coniaq N*nt . .■■■■■■ 

| a«lne»i Pl»M No. .. 


I :THE AMERICAN EXPRESS ■ 

‘: company card system •, 
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New Zealand got a special 
type of deal from the major 
backers of Gatt — the United 
States — in that our export in¬ 
centives can stay in place for 
the time being even though 
they are quite contrary to the 
code. 

Wc now have the benefit of 
an “injury lest” which overseas 
domestic competitors must 
undergo if they want to protesr 
at die methods' with which 
New Zeal rind exports its goods. 

Previously United States 
domestic manufacturers and 
primary producers could suc¬ 
ceed in having cot inter vailing 
duties imposed on New 
Zealand imports just by prov¬ 
ing the existence of our export 
incentives. 

Now the Americans must 
prove they tire disntlvanhiged 
by thcac .subsidies. 

One of the iiiuiii urguincuts 
used by New Zealand ill seek¬ 
ing an exclusion from the strict 
letter of the Gan law «ui incen¬ 
tives was apparently linn New 
Zealand export iinemivcs are a 
legislative fact at leant until 
and so couldn't be 
dismantled or varied untiL dial 
dale. 

And that is certainly the 
strongest plank in the foresters' 
platform for continuing the in¬ 
centives. 

They have a number of 
arguments in favour of reten¬ 
tion of incentives, and claim 
the massive upsurge in wood 
supplies towards the end or this 
decade and in the 1990s means 
export incentives will have to 
play a big part in allowing 
capital formation and retention 
to finance the processing 
capacity of the industry. 

But foresters are under little 
doubt as to why the Prime 
Minister suddenly turned on 
them. 

Feeling in the farming com¬ 
munity about the alleged 
forestry land grab is running 
high, and groups such as 
Federated Farmers have nat¬ 
urally chosen an election year 
to pressure the Government to 
curb what they see as the ex¬ 
port incentive-financed en¬ 
croachment of forestry on to 
Anmfondi - 

Chief culprit in the formers 
f eyes is Fletcher Challenge 
- which they see as riding high 
on the export incentives of its 
subsidiary Tasman Fulp and 
Paper. 

The thought of Wrightson 
NMA not hgving to pay tax 
because of Its merger with the , 
forest processor makes them 
see red. 

And, apart. from tlw con¬ 
spicuous . export incentives 
which reduce FCL’s tax bill, 
the farmers pojnt to Tasman's 
concessionary stumpaga _ for 
state timber and cheap dectrld- 
; ty « other unfair advantage*/- 

The forestry.. conference 
. played . its found particularly 
cleverly.in thif respect; 

. . Its ■'recommendations • .were,' ’ 
on the face of if, pretty much 
Watered down. , 1 
. The conference sold it saw no ; 
great inequality. ..between 
agrjculfure .arid forestry and 
• recommended that' incentives 


stay as they are except for a 
possible transfer of some 
benefits from wood processing 
towards forest establishment 
and maintenance. 

The conference suggested 
that any alteration or removal 
or forestry incentives should be 
balanced with a currency 
realignment. But while the 
forest industry would not mind 
such mi alteration, the con¬ 
ference's sling in the tail was its 
suggestion thiu a currency 
realignment would btnclii 
fanning, and so by rights some 
incentives should be taken from 
the farmer to maintain parity. 

And that would be a foolish 
move ill an election year. 

The conference also sug¬ 
gested that a commit ice be set 
up with Treasury to look into 
this, and other points. 

So the conclusion reached by 
many forest industry people is 
i hut a iinive oil expoii incen¬ 
tives seems unlikely before the 
election. 

What’s tiinie, the impnrninie 
of changing forest export incen¬ 
tives will diminish alter the 
ehMmn, and any division will 
l>e delayed by tile fmcMry c*«n- 
fereuce Treasury study. 

Interestingly, one major 
fnrcsr concern. carried out an 
investigation of Government 
assistance to the two sectors — 
and discovered that in terms of 
direct assistance related to ex¬ 
ports they rank almost exactly 
equally. 

However, it is equally clear 
from the exercise that Indirect 
assistance to agriculture in the 
form of personal tax write-offs, 
departmental support, farm 
loan assistance, cheap producer 
board loans and supplementary 
mninimura prices, ranks far 
ahead of the indirect assistance 
received by forestry. 

Total Government assistance 
expressed as a proportion of the 
total value of exports for the 
March 31 1981 year shows 
direct Government assistance 
to agriculture, at $424 million, 
is equivalent tq 10.8 per cent of 
total exports of $3923 million. 

In the case of forest products, 
Government assistance of $60 
million is equivalent to 10.4 
per cent of.to'tal exports of 
$574.7 million. 

But the study makes the 
point that comparing the 
percentage of exports to incen¬ 
tives is misleading became a 
much higher proportion of 
total forest products output is • 
consumed domestically than is 
the case in the agriculture in- - 
dUstry. . .• 

This distorts the comparison 
by understating the size of the 
fbrefit products industry, so a 
better example Is to compare 
export incentives with the total 
value of each sector's produc¬ 
tion. ;| 

For agriculture' tiris shows, 
direct Government assistance 
of .$424 mVUpn. is equivalent to 
9.4 per cent of total production 
of around $450b million, while 
Government .direct assistance 
to forestry, at $40 million is 
equivalent to p -much smaller'4 
per cent of total Industry pn> 
du,ctlon of $1490 million. . 
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The business 
week 

AUied Farmers Co-opcnKlve Ltdi 
consolidated audited profit after rax for 
ffle year ended August 1, 1981 was 
$3,073,000 (fast year $2.717,&0) A final 
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dividend ofl2 per cent (bit year II per 
cent) will be paid at (he AQM on 
November 5. 

Alloy Steal Led has M per feat accep¬ 
tance and approve! from the examiner af 
commercial practice* Or ha takeover 
proposal for Farra Dunedin 
EngiiUfrliig Ltd. 

ANZ B a a Ma g Group Ltd! Amber en¬ 


titlements under (he staff ihore pur- 
chaie scheme have been taken up, mak¬ 
ing total lifted capital of 44,414,000 
shares with 44,223,300 paid up. 

Atlia Majestic Industrie! Ltdt ac¬ 
counts tent out fbr the year ended 
Match 31,1981 include notice of an ex¬ 
traordinary general meeting. The pur¬ 
pose of the meeting, on October 15, ii to 


■mend the company articles to meet 
itock exchange requirement! and cur¬ 
rent practice! and to increase the com¬ 
pany’s author lied capital from S3 
million to S10 million. 


GENERAL MANAGER 

Rural Sector 

As agriculture will remain essential to New Zealand's economy 
senior appointments such as this offer a real opportunity to con- 
• tribute to the country's future. 

Our clients are a leading force In the rural sector, recognised for the 

mM?iio ene8 ? °' thS r ™ rketlnfl efforts and their commitment to 
meeting customer needs. 

They wish to appoint a General Manager with strenaths In 
nfl i d, ®* r,but,or ]> and sales promotion who Is also sensitive to 
* h fn 'r C, ^ m P aCl of decrs,ons and Is motivated by the achieve- 
C ° mmunlcat,on 8k,,,a are vital, as report preparation 
and public speaking are Important aspects of the role. 

A marketing background In agricultural chemicals machinery 

sTd , e m r e a d h essL h n,r a t | 0Ck ' 0 ° dS ° r ,h<S 8t0Ck and -«'on InduS?IS'SK 

nnn«riI! 1J ??« ny ? ff9 / s ? top ,eve * hcome with appropriate benefits ■ 
Opportunities for further advancement could become available and 
overseas travel will be a regular feature. available and 

Confidential applications should be made to Wahvlck Harvov 

669 ° r 483 850 aftor hours, or write to P O Bm 
5341, Wellesley Street Auckland, quoting reference No. A896. 


W D Scott & Co (NZ) Ltd 

^management consultants 


WDS 



Arthur Barnett Ltdi unaudited net 
. P ro fii after tax for the 13 months ended 
August 1,1981 (change of balance date) 
wai $937,000 (bit year for 12 months 
$737,600). A l-fbr-4 bonus issue will be 
' made and a final dividend of 9 per cent 
will be paid on the total issued capital, 
Including the bonui issue. The AGM 
will be held on November 4. 

Bank of New Zealand obtained con¬ 
sent of the examiner of commercial 
practices to continue with hi offer for 
additiofiei shares in BNZ Finance Ltd. 
After u independent assessment of the 
■hare value, BNZ chairman Lew Ross 
■old the revised offer of $4.20 a share 
was generous and was now uncondi¬ 
tional. The “don’t lell" notice on BNZ 
Finance ihares was lifted. 

BNZ Finance Ltdi interim dividend of 
8.3 cents a share for the year ended 
March 31 will be paid tax-free to share¬ 
holders who so elect. 

Haary Berry Ltdt after a query from 
the chairman of the Auckland Stock Ex¬ 
change directors said they knew no 
reason fir increases in the company’s 
share value or the large number of 
Henry Berry ihores being traded in re¬ 
cent weeks. 

Bridge vale Mining Ltd has entered 
Into a “form-in’’ agreement with Three 
Australian public companies over four 
oil leasei in Texai. Brldgevale will hold 
a 25 per cent interest in the venture. 
Briarley Investments haB acquired 
23.4 per cent holding in Hawkei Bay 
Farmers Co-operative Association 
Ltd. At the same time HB Farmers 
reduced its 30 per cent holding In 
Cooks NZ Wines to 25 per cent after 
selling 3 per cent to Brierley. 

John Burnt and Co Ltdi consolidated 
unaudited net profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1981 wbs $978,895 (bn year 
$2,086,278). No tax was payable in 
either year. The company is going 
through a restructuring period with “a 
continuous reappraisal of operations.*' 

A Anal dividend of 8 per cent ia recom¬ 
mended. 

Capital Life Aiiuranee Ltdt interim 
dividend of 6 per cent for the 12-ntonih 
period to January 31 will be paid on Oc¬ 
tober 26. 

Arthur Bills Holding! Ltdi audited 
net loss, accounting for thx credits, for 
the year ended June 30, 1981 was ' 
$636,4+4 (last year $1,235,000 loss). , 
Directors laid there had been a recent 


improvement but again no dividend 
would be paid. 

Palcnon and Barr Finance Ltd 
directors said more than $300,000 had 
been received under Prospectus No 4 
and oversubscriptions up to a further 
$200,000 were being accepted. Kates of 
interest have been increased — for one 
year 15.25 per cent (formerly 14.5 per 
cent), two years 16.25 per cent (15.5 per 
cent), three years 16.25 per cent (15.75 
per cent) four and five years 16.25 per 
cent (15.5 per cent). 

PhUUpi and Impcy Ltd: following ap¬ 
proval at an extraordinary general 
meeting and finalisation of the merger, 
the enlarged group Is now Jamea Mar- 
die Impey Ltd. 

Salby Shoe Co Ltdi unaudited con 
solldated net profit after tax for the six 
months ended July 31, 1981 was 
$150,783 (last year $181,562). An in¬ 
terim dividend of 9 per cent will be paid 
on October 28. 

The examiner of commercial practices 
approved H W Smith's acquisition of 
all the shares in Motor Traders (NZ) 


September 28 ,!»; 


Ltd and the subsequent t WB .t. 
assets in Ace Trad*. 
Manufacturing Ltd to AndJi,^»' 
Brave a Ltd. **^41 

WUion DJ.UJIer, Ltd ««. ^ j 

from the (fa, following I 

uon of the Greggs Ltd tihj*! 

V«ie« Corporation LtdTdL ' 

have allotted 200,000 folly p,fc 

ordinary shares in part , 

purchase price of two fo, prcp ^! 

Economic 

indicators 

RBTAIL sales for July were niwda 

20 per cent higher than far Jahfa 1 
year according to ,he Depatiawd 
Statistics. T oral value of tila h 1 
$791.8 million. Groceries end ft, 
products were the largest single cJ 
with just on $200 million sold ftjj? 
The increase in value over July lap, 
ii 22.6 P er cent (after conectkoj fj 
seasonal changes in purchulngpx^e 
and number of trading days (be fa, 
drops to 20.9 per cent). 


FCL dividend okayed 

A Tunai ... _ v 


A LEGAL hitch which could 
have stalled the payment of a 
$33 million ordinary dividend 
by the country’s largest com¬ 
pany, Fletcher Challenge Ltd, 
seems set to be resolved with 
the introduction of special 
legislation into Parliament late 
last week. 

The Government introduced 
the Finance No 2 Bill into the 
House last Thursday. It in¬ 
cludes a clause which would 
validate the payment by Flet¬ 
cher Challenge of an effective 
30 percent dividend from tax- 
free pre-merger sources. 

Finance Minister Rob Mul- 
doon wouldn’t be drawn by 
Opposition questioning into 
acknowledging if Fletcher 
Challenge had requested such a 
provision. 

The clause covered other 
companies, including the merg¬ 
ed New Zealand Insurance and 
South British, he said. 

The legislation will facilitate 


Fletcher Challenge’s divide) 
payout of $32.8 million ford* 
ordinary shares and JJJJ 
million for the preleraa 
shares recommended by direc¬ 
tors for approval at the annul 
meeting in November. 

It makes irrelevant to New 
Zealand a British High Coun 
decision last year which held 
that dividends may never be 
paid out of prc-acquisition pro- 
firs (profits arising before the 
date of a merger) irrespective of 
whether the “purchase” « 
“pooling of interests" method 
is used to account for the new 
business entity (NBR last 
week). 

Pooling of interests results in 
no share premium nccoum be¬ 
ing set up in the new companj 
to take account of the “fair 
value" of the assets being ac¬ 
quired. 

The new legislation has been 
scut to it select committee fa 
consideration. 


Department of 
Trade and Industry 


EUROPE 

• a vast new export 

opportunity 

LWR Md°FlAT d 9Pf s * oc ! ation with Mathias 

fisb S C nT rent, y, beln 9 handled Indude meat^ 

. plywood, and automotive components 
. and accessories. 

• nv!I y °V rc a manu fecturer and are lookina to 
expand your market to Include the ; EEQ please 

contact:; 

JOgmo EXPORT MATHIAS L.W.R, TORINO 
, cu - : TOh : {"RATIONAL 
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food fnri'rf manufacturBrs and suppliers to the 
™dt T 9 '? UStrv who seek to devel °P or 
part in a spTcialXw'zeaL^nd^T" 5 ^ 6 ' tal<in9 j 

FOOD AND HOTEL ASIA 
Singapore 18-21 May 1982 

products and 8 ' A -' a iS S showcase for suppliers of all 
hotel rlci equipmerit US0 a ^ the food supply, 

. . ' . ,au rant and catering industries. In 1980 
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From Pago 1 

the controversial Mobil syn¬ 
thetic Riel plant in Taranaki. 

And it came just a fortnight 
after news of another new mer¬ 
chant bank to be set up here — 
the French-based Indo Suez 
NZ Ltd) owned by parent 
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Citibank gets go-ahead from Govt 


Banque de L’lndochine et de News of the Indo Suez ven- And, in an increasingly coni- 
Sucz, which will have New ture created some confusion in petitive market, the local 

Zealand producer board par- financial circles when it was capital market questioned the 

ticipalion. revealed in NBR (Sept 14). need for another overseas bank- 


Corbans 
smtum seal... 


,l . ■ 
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a reflection of your good taste, 


Corbans Premium Seal is much 
more than mere decoration. 

It is your assurance that every 
bottle has been vinted from 
grapes alone, thereby meeting 
the highest winemaking standards 


set down under statute in 1980* 
The significance of Corbans 
Premium Seal is obvious to your 
palate. Clean, crisp and fruity 
whites. Soft and mellow reds. 
Premium wines in every respect. 


* H.M. Government regulations April 19&Q/73. 

Corbans Premium seal-the envy of other winemakers. 


ing organisation in New 
Zealand. 

Unquestionably, capital is a 
scarce resource and will 
become more so ns the energy- 
based and other large-scale in¬ 
dustrial projects move into the 
construction phase. 

But, with four of the live 
trading banks already owned by 
overseas organisations — the 
exception being the Bank of 
New Zealand — some finan¬ 
ciers argue that a rearranged 
local finance industry, concen¬ 
trating on filling market gaps, 
is the answer rather than im¬ 
ported organisations controlled 
by yet more overseas interests. 

One highly-respected Well¬ 
ington banker) when news of 
the Indo Suez deal broke, ac¬ 
cused the Government of ar¬ 
ranging “a secret deal" to set 
up the new merchant bank. 

Confirmation of the Citibank 
rumours will do little to 
alleviate that feeling. 

Citibank itself is the major 
subsidiary of Citicorp. In turn, 
Citibank owns a large number 
of subsidiary operations and 
operates in 94 countries. It car¬ 
ries on a continuing rivalry 
with the equally-massive Bank 
of America as the world’s 
largest commercial banking 
operation. 

Citibank has had a “watching 
brief office in Auckland for 
about a year. As such it has 
competed with other interna¬ 
tional banking organisations for 
a share of the big capital- 
intensive projects on the 
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Government’s “Think Re¬ 
drawing board. ^ f 

That presence was paid bid 1 
with interest last week wfa ! 
the financier was able to a- 
nouncc the synthetic fuel flea. ' 
ctng deal - the largest bono* 
ing yet undertaken for a proj« 
in New Zealand, worth $767 
million (plus or minus 20 w 
com) at current Synthetic Fueh 
Corporation estimates. 

Overseas Investment Com- 
mission (OIC) approval to 
establish a merchant banking 
operation here will ice chat 
cake. 

Citibank must yet get Federal ■ 
Reserve approval from the 
United States, a requirement 
for any United States corpora¬ 
tion wanting to acquire an equi¬ 
ty position elsewhere in the 
world. 

However, Anderson told 
NBR last week that he resid¬ 
ed this as “basically a forralj- 
ty”. 

Actual capital involved bill 
to be determined; Citibank it ) 
looking at “a certain figure" 
but would not disclose i 
Anderson said the new ventw 
would, however, be “a stuD 
operation”. 

“Wc have two options: w 
could go public or we coaM 
look for private placement!" 
The former, while superficially 
unlikely, may turnout to be ih 
option Citibank chooses - 
through necessity rather thin 
choice. 

New Zealand's finance 
market has expanded rapidly in 
recent years to the stage where, 
as one well-known Wellington 
banker said, “the good guys IK 
already in.” 


Vf||| Penfolds fights back 

V M PENFOLDS Wine* fN75 T tH rrollnr Hr..™ Mimn 


PENFOLDS Wines (NZ) Ltd 
is trying to clean up the finan¬ 
cial wreckage caused by the 
flavoured wine controversy. 

The $2.5 million public 
sharefloat that was to provide 
sorely needed equity finance 
for Penfolds 1 major expansion 
plans has been cancelled in the 
wake of the Health Department 
seizure of the company’s bulk 
wines. 

Penfolds* financial con¬ 


troller, Bruce Munroe, said 
possibility of Penfolds goin§ 
public in the foreseeable future 
was rentore. Instead approach* 
were being mode to private in¬ 
vestors for the $2.5 milli w 
equity. 

Debt finance might also w 
needed, Munroe said. "If 11 
takes too much time to p" 1 
together our finance pwM* 
some form of bridging finance 
will be needed,” he said. 


CPS2I6 ’£> CopyfiO*t IBBl. Coitaana Wings L(ruled 


Inflation 
eroding your 
investment? 

Over the past 31 years high quality 

Rare U.S. Coins 

have increased by an average annum rate of /,, 

267 % V 

S l .000 invested In 1950 would now be worth $605,000. ;• 

History of US Rnre Coin gains. ;• . •• 

1950-1959 1960-1969 • 1970-1979. C 
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Appliance dealer challenges F and P supply ban 


by Klaus Sorensen 

OTAHUHU appliance dealer 
Rick Hadlow has had enough 
of being denied supplies by the 
giant appliance manufacturer, 
Fisher and Paykel Industries 
Ltd. 

Hadlow, managing director 
of Brian Foirlie Television, in¬ 
tends to seek Commerce Act 
help in his attempts to become 
a Fisher and Paykel retailer. 

He has formally complained 
to the Department of Trade 
and Industry over Fisher and 
Paykel’s refusal to supply his 
firm after three years of re¬ 
peated requests. 

He is confident the office of 
examiner of commercial prac¬ 
tices Alan Monaghan will find 
he has a case under the Com¬ 
merce Act. 

Hadlow told NBR he was 
prepared to go through a Com¬ 
merce Commission hearing to 
establish, ihut he is entitled to 
supply a compeliiivc range of 
appliances. 

His firm has grown rapidly 
in eight years from 3 to 7 
suburban stores. Hut he says it 
has been hamstrung by being 
denied a range of Fisher and 
Paykel appliances. 

He stocks Champion, Shack- 
lock and Atlas appliances — but 
the closure of the Allas con¬ 
sumer appliance manufacturing 
operation earlier this year has 
left him without a range ol 
refrigerators. He Inis Bonaire 
freezers, but the latter firm sells 
only a small 2.5 cubic font 
domestic refrigerator. 

Hadlow .says that despite 
repealed requests for supplies, 
Fisher and Paykel is sticking to 
ns exclusive franchise ar¬ 
rangements whereby its dealers 
may slock only Fisher and 
Paykel products — and no one 
outside that circle can buy the 
Aik kland manufacturer’s appli¬ 
ances. 

Hadlow met Fisher and Pay- 



kcl executives just over a week 
ago. 

“They again refused to sup¬ 
ply me, and while they gave all 
sorts or reasons, they basically 
aren't prepared to change 
anything that has been laid 
down 47 years ago,” he said, 
referring to the franchise agree¬ 
ment system. 

"They told me 1 was number 
57 on the list of dealers who 
wanted to be supplied. Basical¬ 
ly they told me the same thing 
three years ago — word for 
word. 

“They said the duOr was not 
closed and they would still like 
to have me as a dealer at some 
stage, but nnw I’m ready in go 
to the Commerce Commission, 
I’m sick of it.” 

Cary Paykel. F ;iu>! P’s 
marketing director, mid NHR 
rite siiuution was not a new 
one. "Wi-’ve been called n» ac¬ 
count before.’’ he snid. 

"We have lold Hadlow, as 
we have told every other appli¬ 
cant in the Auckland area, that 
we have an adequate spread in 
the marketplace, giving all the 
service we think the public is 


entitled to. 

“It wouldn’t mean a positive 
increase in business for Fisher 
and Paykel to give more fran¬ 


chises than we already have,” 
he said. 

Hadlow said he has had a 
case before the trade pructicc.s 


division of the examiners office 
for about three years, though it 
had been “revamped” earlier 
this year. 

He snid he had recently writ¬ 
ten to T rade and Industry seek¬ 
ing a decision on whether he 
had a case. 

“Fisher and Paykel told me 
in no uncertain terms they 
would light it to the death. 
They said if it was good 
enough for Kentucky Fried 
Chicken and Pizza Hut to have 
a franchising arrangement, it 
was good enough for them," he 
said. 

“But the main issue is that I 
can’t get whiteware — and as a 
result I have also asked for a 
special licence to import the 
product. 

“1 want the product and 1 
won’t rest until I get it — even 
if all the other guys in the in¬ 
dustry want to sit on the fence. 

“I don’t want to go down the 


road because somebody else has 
gut a monopoly. 

"The Commerce Act says 
they can’t refuse to supply me 
and 1 am 99 per cent sure I’ve 
got a case, because it just isn’t 
in the public interest.” 

The director of commerce in 
the examiners of commercial 
practices office, Jim Stevenson, 
confirmed that his office had 
received a complaint from 
Brian Fairlic Television. He 
said it was “under investiga¬ 
tion”. 

Asked if there were other 
complaints, Stevenson replied; 
“Tltat’s the complaint wc are 
investigating at the moment." 

Stevenson said no decision 
had been made on whether 
Hadlow had a legitimate com¬ 
plaint. 

The examiner’s office ad¬ 
ministers the Commerce Act 
and deals with trade practices 
complaints. 
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Maybe if they had used 
COWAN'S Fine Art Fhper 
people would know 
who I was?’ 
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Thu Turd (lung that'll catch your eye; about the 
revolutionary Four-O-Four radial is the exclusive 
raised outline lettering. Already the writing's on 
the wall. 

Then you'll notice the distinclive Four-O-Four 
block lroar! pattern. II gups like noliung else. 

And when wo toll you that it's gol the inner 
strength of Reidrubbor s unitfuo Aririoi.ir-Trao 
bolt, you'll know why wo believe (ho writing s 
also on the wall for the competition. 

Put some 
Four-O-Fburc 
on the floor 



Reid rubber 
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“The Additional Jobs 
Programme allows us to give 
new staff that proper training. 

"In a manufacturing firm such as 
ours, on-the-job training is 
essential. The manufacture of shoes 
is a skill which can best be learnt in 
the factory. But it takes three 
months or more before a new staff 
member can really begin to do the 
job with confidence. 

"It is here that the Additional 
Jobs Programme is such a help. It 
eases the costs over that initial 
training period, and allows us to 
take our time to give new staff 
thorough on-the-job training at 
their own pace, gives them the 
time to discover their own special 
strengths and talents.” 

W. R. McKinlay 

McKInlay's Footwear Co. Limited 

Footwear Manufacturers, Dunedin 


The aim of the Additional Jobs Send tod» «... 

adH§S ami | 1 + * ? duce in itial cost Of free leaflet giving 

aaaitional staff taken on by employers details of the 

wishing to expand their business and Additional Jobs 

increase production. Programme. 

The wage subsidy Is $50 per week, per 
person for the first six months on the job. 

Time for that Important tralninq at 
greatly reduced costs. 

^Pfdyour staff now. with the help of 
n l0 2 a Jobs P ro 9ramme. Get the 
^ S ? nd ! n the coupon below or 
contact your local Department of Labour 

Additionayobs Programme 

i KaasaSs*” " 

I Please give me a hand to expand my business. 

I Name. 

| Position. 

_ Firm. 

■ Address. 


a hand to 

oxpand 



.Tel... 
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Analysing annual accounts: Mineral Resources 


by Klaus Sorensen 
MINERAL Resources NZ Ltd 
mBy have made its most impor¬ 
tant discovery to date — a 
guaranteed minimum share 
price. 

Shareholders of the Auckland 
explorer who read the fine 
print in the annual report will 
be surprised to discover the 
company has come up with an 
incentive scheme for the 
manuging director to work hard 
to keep the company's share 
price above $1. 

At least that’s the way chair¬ 
man Dr John Watt sees it. 

The report includes a notice 
of extraordinary meeting which 
will consider five special 
resolutions including one 
which would allow the com¬ 
pany .to grant options to the 
managing director, jack Bar- 
kiriiji, to take tip W,ti00 slmri-s 
in racli of the next five years, at 
a $1 purchase price. 

Wan explains in sin accom¬ 
panying mesv.ige that “yuui 
diiecluih have given lengthy 
COtKulviuiinn to employee in¬ 
centives. That fm Mi Bat- 
harieh i*i plskeil helot e you 
because he is ih<* managing 
direcuu uf the cmiipany. 

“The figure uf $1 a shale was* 
deeided upon when lli.it v..i:. in 
exeers nf the lliarl et svllnii' 
price. There is au iiiceniive m 
Mi Bstrharich m ensure dial .ill 
yom shat eh have si m;uk< t |ni*-t- 
of inure than SI, odieiwi'.e 
there is ninhing lor him in 
these options.” 

Though this is iml unusual, 
being basically the same prin¬ 
ciples as any executive share 
purchase scheme, Mineial 
Resources sharelmldtis have 
experienced wild fluctuations 
in the value of sheir investment 
over the last year, so any 
uivdnul of stabilising .md mssin- 
1 . 1111111 !'. ill-* . oinp.my'f. slum: 
pike is hmiiul io k weki'ine. 

Tlk-i«»inp:iity has uailniniial- 
ly pro'liked ilie l.k'si lepoit of 
d.c listed miiieis and the IsUest 
etfuri ought to shame smile 
much larger industrials, in 
terms s»f detailed diseInsure. 

But despite its efforts. 
Mineral Resources seems to 
share a “boy who ct icd wull” 
problem with its contem¬ 
poraries. 

Public disenchantincnt with 
the mining stocks stems from 
the collapse of the Australian 
mining boom, and Mineral 
Resources seems to have dif¬ 
ficulty in communicating what 
it obviously sees as Us long- 
awaited exploration success to 
investors. 


The report contains a 
number of pieces of good news 
for shareholders. Progress has 
been made on the Amaranth 
mine to the extent that small- 
scale mining of relatively high- 
grade ore seems likely to begin 
(which will in turn provide fur¬ 
ther bullion sales revenue). 

Test results from Martha 
Hill suggest the deposit has the 
"potential to become a large 
low cost gold producer with 
high profitability'*. 

As well the Pike River coal 
prospect seems likely to be a 
major coal source. MR is ar¬ 
ranging a share swap with NZ 
Oil and Gas, and recent cash 
injections have had a highly 
beneficial effect on the balance 
sheet. 

Bui judging by the share- 
market's reaction u» the report, 
many investors just can’t bring 
ili'-mselves in believe any of it 
is true. 

Bui if they don’t faiuy tile 
still a .priul.iiive tniucinl ex¬ 
ploration Mile, they thigh' he 
mine iuh'iesied in anolliei 
highly piofiijlile sideline the 
company has gone in tin - 
iiuling pin.lie placement*. "I 
slur-.', at a healthy jiieminiii. 

.Mineial lfounin ••*. tn.uk- a 

I.v.h iv.lic alid :i pli'.ale phi- •- 

men I in the Man ll 51 I UK I 
linaluial ye.n. .is v.i-ll a*, share 
i:.sile*, for lie- pui.hasc* o| 
assets. 

The group •tulciucul "| 

changes in limuicial position 
shows Mm ret*, oi fund, ,»f 
S(ift(i,.’:Vl from die iv.iiv ot’ 
dull';:. fm «.j-.ll -and le-.eipi "l 
• all 1 , dunui’ lb'* *.«mi. .mil 

Ili'Ht »h.- t. If "I 

shale*. Im ijni:.iduii-. i.| a*.-.ei:., 
a total >>t id A million. 

Total funds used totalled 
$1.3 million including 
Sn0n,iK.Ht used fm the puictuiv; 
ol subsidiary cotnpaniis and 
$ 21 ( 1,(100 for the purchase of 
investments. 

The result is a tier increase in 
working capital of $235,4*»2 
which has resulted in ihe happy 
siiuaiion of an inet case in cur¬ 
rent assets of S3U0.326 (in¬ 
cluding cash at bank and on 
deposit of $185,533), less an in¬ 
crease in current liabilities of 
$64,834. 

But another side effect of the 
share issues has been a substan¬ 
tia) boost to the share premium 
account-. 

Previously this account had a 
nil balance but by March 31 
1981 it had risen to $350,910 — 
and a further private placement 
of 600,000 shares of 20c at an 


80c premium made after 
balance date will see the share 
premium account swell to at 
least $830,000 by the 1682 
balance date. 

And it seems certain further 
private placements will be 
made before then, because 
resolution No 3 at the extra¬ 
ordinary general meeting will 
seek authority for directors to 
issue up to 2 million shares for 
eash “fmm lime to time” at not 
less than 80 per cent of the 
market price. 

Watt says “the company will 
require further sums of cash in 
the next year. This resolution 
will allow the directors to place 
up to 2 million shares with in¬ 
terested investors . . 

The year mulci review saw a 
"lifts”, or net group expen¬ 
diture for the year, of $301,323 
(profit ol* $85*15 in 1‘tfW) but 
Wan explains dial “in cnniraM 
with Ium yi-sii when Mikluuiin! 
nun-iomilining in- min- w;r*. 
lewivvil, ihcie w.i:. lit lie in 
>.1 ink rvi •• iveil in tlit- i urn-in 
yi-ai. 

“» Hi tin- oilier hand 

v.vie ■ ul■ ,i:mti.illy higlu'l in 
liiii- wuh di.- loii'.i'lvr.ibly m- 

*.l>.|M-d ..HIT'. a-.IIVIIV 

in id'll al i n, iu« ludiuv. the 
pi'il'fii in «• "ii 'In- pH'-ped:. 
ov.md by ilu- ifw Mib'-uli- 
aril’s.'* 

The ikeinmi:: include I In: 
newly iiii|iiiie'l Milrtidiaiic--., 
tiller Miik-iaL I'Aplmurom 
l.iil mid Tasman tiohl 
Ik-vclopmeiiT Ltd. 

The in \ of revenue from die 
*..ile i «f c Hit •:ill i ai i-s is \|iuw11 i 11 
ilk |unlit arid l"v. an‘"Hll 
-.vli.-n* iit.i'iili Ull 1 1 "in 

t» * i>. *. ’iMnd .'.Info 
peil-Ah lumped I rum '.•/'/, >'*7 to 

$331,32*1, leaving net expen¬ 
diture of $301,323, which was 
appropriated by expenditure 
written off' in accumulated 
costs nf relinquished tenements 
uf $16,724, less mining expen¬ 
diture capitalised uf $82,M 1 in 
respect of Waihi Mining and 
Development, and S2M.955, in 
respect of cdi'-r areas. 

The accounts are prepared 
on die basis that all expenditure 
relates to exploration and 
development, and therefore the 
accumulated uperating ex¬ 
penses of prospects held by the 
company at balance date are 
capitalised as exploration ex¬ 
penditure. 

The balance sheet shows 
issued and paid-up capital up 
from $840,392 to $2,036,306 
while shareholders’ funds are 
up from $615,908 to 
$2,120,468. 




A magnificent experience 
indeed! Looking oul over the 
stunning panorama ol 
Wellington harbour and hills, 
you enjoy quietly 

sumptuous p- " —■ 
decor, friendly, 
unobtrusive 
service and a 

truly outstanding - 

cuisine. Perlect 
lor entertaining 1 

special guests and . {1CENSED I 
for spedial.qccasions. * 


Reservations essential. 

Phone: 722-789. ASK ' 

ABOUT THE SUMMIT 
LUNCHEON CLUB. 

Especially lor 
-zzrfQ '— .Wellington y 
w/j executives and. | 

their most • .j 

respected clients 
SjGrjVOP* and visitors. . 
tWW*- Priority ■ , .. 

privileges,for all . . 
STAUEA££T them bars. 


Fixed assets amuuni to a low 
$26,428 but investments (at 
C"St) have risen considerably 
from $637,167 to $1,047,926. 

The value of the 50 per cent 
investment in Waihi Mining 
and Development has risen 
from $637,167 to $807,926 due 
io the further capitalisation or 
expenditure costs, while a 
shareholding in Otter Explora¬ 
tion NL is valued at $225,000, 
although (he inmkci vuliie at 
balance date was $N7.152,28tl. 

The ihird investment is a 


stake in Stewart Petroleum, 
valued at $15,000. 

Tlie inclusion of subsidiaries 
purchased lias lifted tile value 
of exploration expenditure 
from $8809 to $830,764. 

The cash injections have life-d 
current assets from $2500 to 
$302,826. Current liabilities 
art- up from $40,819 to 
$105,653, while term liabilities 
arc down from $40,00(1 to 
$30,000. 

As a result of the sale nf its 
Stewart shares to New Zealand 


Oil and Gas Lrd, MR will 
receive 3 million 50c shares in 
the new company. 

The cust of its Stewart 
shareholding at the 1981 
balance date was only $15,000 
(a further $15,000 call on 
Stewart shareholders was nude 
after balance date), yet by ihe 
1982 balance date the company 
will have exchanged this invest¬ 
ment for 3 million NZOG 50c 
shares. 

Disclosure: Thu writer holds 
5h.iros in Mlntnal Honoured,. 


This is not an 


It was copied, and then that 
copy copied, and then that copy 
copied before being sent here 


Seal son.. 


it nil '■ • 11 f- • . 
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Good for your image. 
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message 

Telex service is now as close as your nearest 
telephone. 

Take advantage of the Post Office s 24 hour 
Phonatelex' service operating nation-wide. 

Simply:- 

• Call "Telegrams" (qr.if you are calling 
from outside a Chief Post Office 
telephone free calling area-dial tolls) 

• Ask for 'Phonatelex' 

• The operator will take your message, 
arrange for it to be transmitted to the 
telex subscriber apd post you a copy 

• Its almost like having telex in your office 
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£2 Telecoms 
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TAKING YOUK OFFICE INTO THE 21sl CKNTURY 

Designed to Inke vour of!fi:o Available from your local -- ~—" — 

info the 21st century. OfiD4*22£D offinc furniture stockist or write to vl > #B V 70 ^" , \ 

fnfroclucas n new era in office Nnmna (N.Z-1 Ll<l for freo ff || i Ml J 

furniture with a mngn of suit as lirochiuvn. \kk1I I ' 

iSUSti^gS i"; f RANGE OF OFFICE FURNITURE 

NAMCO fN.Z.) LTD, P II BOX 102, PAPAKUKA AUCKLAND, TELEPHONE 200-9100 
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Plastics 


Recycling and 
re-use of 
polymers urged 




HOWEVER miKMricied the 
short-term .supply .simmimi 
may appeal, tlieie is no thuibi 
that, over the yeais, tile 
avuilability ol' hvduii'.irhnn 
feedstocks will steadily 
diminish. 

l*uly me r s will iKOunliuply 
become u scarcer and more 
valuable resource, so that it is 
increasingly import ant to 
minimise waste, and to use 
them in maximum advantage. 

This makes good sense on 
economical and eiiviioiiiiieiu.il 
grounds alike, according to an 
editorial in the internationally 
distributed Shell Group 
magazine, Shell Polymers. 

At present, a high proportion 
of the polymer industry'* out¬ 
put, mostly but not exclusively 
in the form of plastics packag¬ 
ing, ends up ns refuse after 
more or less brie I' sei vice. 

The most eUkieni and ap¬ 
pealing way of dealing with 
refuse is to recycle it to give the 
material a second useful life. 

This is easily said, but re¬ 
quires much research to bring 
into clfeci, die edimiiul says. 

All the industries concerned 
with the mnieiials forming the 
major ingredients of' wai-ie -• 
paper, metal and glass, :i:, well 
as polymer - ai«: busily 
developing their own i'.cycling 
technologies in deal with the 
quite distinct problems that 
each kind of refuse presents. 

But ictyclmg is not the only 
possible solution, the editorial 
states. 

Waste might ro a limned ex¬ 
tent be reduced by greater use 
of returnable as opposed to 
"one-trip" packages; and in¬ 
cineration could provide 
another means of disposal tor 
polymers and paper. 

Nor is domestic or other con¬ 
sumer refuse the only type in- 
| yolved, although it is die most 
important. There is also in¬ 
dustrial scrap, much easier to 
deal with, and sernp in the ob¬ 
trusive form of liner, a separate 
matter. 


lus survey ol the plastics 1 , 
• wr.ny ir. pmiurod by Onnj 
'^ocistion With ft, 
I ics Institute of ty,* 

? I'.iliniii. 


I low lo t eiuralise the coller- 
1,4,11 refuse from its nun: 
souhes is a vital question, tbc 
answer to which musi be found 
through co-operation betwew: 
Ini al aiuliMi iiio, industry ai*d 
evei ylmdv else concerned. 

t hue the lefnse has beencoo- 
eeimand lo a paint ai which ' 
i he p la si its content is predonj- 
nanr, m at any rate fomui 1 
wot ill while proportion of tk » 
mixed materials, how w pro ' 
cess ir, and for what proiuat, , 
becomes a matter lot iht 
polymer indusiry itself, a 
claims. 

Recycling, where it can be 
shown to K- viable, is dtalji 
more si-ir.iblc wav of trcaiic: 
polymer u-luse than using it ji 
a ratliei mini 11 active and only 
mat gin.illy e« oiiomic fuel. 

n.raics lap tmiW provide j 
sou ice nf' extra polymer 
niaieiial aiiioiintiug tu scici- 
inillioii innne:. a year in 
Weslcin 1-iiiopv a fine, and<c: 
wliiili so l.ir has luidy Ucc 
tupped, dir ediimiiil suggests. 

11 is line dial ihe end- 
pn•dims for which inch 
niaieiial i*. suitable are bound 
lo be less lechlinlogicjll? 
deiitainling iliau iliusc process¬ 
ed lioiu vijg.iii itinicriul. 

Hut, ihiough present and 
lulure developments >n 
machiiieiy and compounding 
technology, Mich items will 
look and behave like plastics 
Some of die applications which 
have already emerged are faty 
competitive with trnditional 
unite! inis. 

“Progress in recycling 
phisiies refuse for another lew 
of life — probably more nigjp 
and much longer thnn the fit* 1 
- should result in tn f 
establishiin-ill of mi important 
new sector uf the industry* 
says die eilitorinl. 


The rea 
to your 


*"»»'« min ij.,), I, 


Don't shudder at the thought ol the capital outlay 
on expensive dies lor your next packaging iob 
Tubspack Lid manufacture the largest range of 
ready-made quality plastic tubes and vials in N.Z., 
in numerous shapes and sizes and to the most 
exacting standards 

f vVlals with caps, m clear or vyhite iriastlceuiiablp; 
for medical and food lines' etoV; f i 

•Tubas for h wjtle range!df ;producfa'^ : te :V- 
;-.sealed if-required. ••' ':)■ : 


mate answer 

Staging problem 


colour offset printing, lacquering and screen printing 
The large range available and over 14 years 
expertise in packaging, assures customers ol swift \ 
deliveries and competitive prices. Tubepack can .g 
also manufacture containers to suit specifier-:.';s-jl 
requirements. 





Catering for video 


BOOMING sales of videotape 
recorders have prompted two ' 
Japanese companies to build 
new plants to make tapes based 
on polyester film. Sales of the 
Japanese produced video 
recorders 9hot up from 2.2 
million, sets in 1979 to 4.4 
million in 1980, according to 
recent statistics, and are pro¬ 
jected to reach 7 million during 
.this year. . 

Tor ay Industries Inc, of 
Tokyo, has started construction 
on 1400-tonne a month plant at 
Gifu, in central Honshu, arid 
that Will increase its- polyester 
Him capacity to 3100 tonnes a 
month. 1 ' 

The $49 million facility is . 
scheduled- to tome on-stream'• 
by January aept year. -To% ? 


also produces'T !, ^y* ?ter u! C 
grades for packaging, g r P. 
arts and magnetic tapes- 
A second major comjg 

with plastics, divisions, 

Ltd, pf Osaka, wJl ’.bo^ g 
monthly polyester 

by up to 2100 tonnes throue 

new pliiiu .cheduled to 0»>* 
on-stream later this W* 1, • 
Japanese 

pect entry of otn^fj 
film producers «>ar. 
Videotape market this .7^ 
They malntaid that .^vW. • 

trusion : equipment, J 'fJSS 
a v a i 1 a b le fh e : ., >4 iy . 
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Automating the milking shed; more 
cows, fewer people, less time 


,.w 






MILKING 800 cows in two 
hours is a twice-a-day occur¬ 
rence on Vic Stevens’s farm at 
Woodhill near Helensville. 

With a 70-balc rotary shed 
and an Allflcx ACR automatic 
teat cup-remover on each bale, 
a job which used to involve 
three people can now be done 
by two, according to Stevens. 

When each cow finishes 
milking the cup-rcmaver takes 
the cups ofT, hangs them up out 
of the way where they can’t be 
trodden on and the cow just 
backs ofT when she reaches the 
exit point. 

"Without the cup removers 
it’s a fulltime job for one per¬ 
son taking off the cups and 
there is also the tendency for 
some cows lo be over-milked," 
he says. 

"At this stage wc still have 
one person on the exit side of 
the plutibrm ensuring it all 
works, carrying out the teal 
spraying and checking for 
mastitis and so on. 

"In the autumn though, dur¬ 
ing the summer and at 
weekends, it’s possible 10 slow 
the roiation of the pint form 
down and for just one person io 
handle the entire operation. It 
may add half tin huur in die job 
but it slill only needs one per¬ 
son," says Stevens. 

Adjusting the speed of rota¬ 
tion is a fine art anyway. The 
ideal is for each cow to finish 
milking just before it reaches 
(tic exit but, since cows milk at 
dilferent speeds, the rotation 
has to be adjusted to suit the 
slowest and that can vaty with 


Advance in 
packaging 
of meat 

TRADITIONALLY, beef and 
•*fifll products have been pack¬ 
ed in heavy fibre board cartons 
belhic freezing. The Meal In¬ 
dustry Research Industry of 
New Zealand has this ln*t year 
investigated freezing products 
in incinl moulds with plastic 
liners, with promising results, 
according to the institute’s an¬ 
nual report. 

One of the functions of the 
heavy rigid canons was support 
for the unfrozen meat. Since 
the mould-frozen block of meat 
is self-supporting, such heavy 
packaging is no longer 
necessary. 

Thus mould freezing allows 
the use of lighter, cheaper 
terms of packaging with a 
potential saving of $5 million a 
year. 

Additionally, freezing times 
are almost halved, energy costs 
ter freezing are lower, and 
bulges in cartons of the frozen 
product can be eliminated. 

Against these benefits must 
be set the initial cost of metal 
moulds and of cleaning and 
drying them after use. 

The work has shown suffi¬ 
cient promise to warrant larger 
trials using a friction film as the 
liner material. 


the time of the year as well. 

Stevens farms 565ha of 
North Auckland clay soil which 
he describes as rolling to hilly. 

“Saying you have 800 cows 
on 565ha doesn't sound like a 
very good stocking rate to a 
Waikato farmer but up here it's 
not doing too bad. I bought 
404ha about 13 years ago and 
I’ve developed it out of ti-tree 
and really rough siufT," he 
says. 

Even if the land is hard, pro¬ 


duction figures from the herd 
are good, with a fnt production 
level of 96,000kg last season. 

• PICTURED, Vic Stevens’s 
rotary milking shed fitted with 
All Hex ACR automatic teat cup 
removers right around. 

Two people can milk the 800 
cows in two hours and, by 
slowing the rotation down it's 
even possible for one to do it in 
2*/2 hours since the ACR units 
remove the cups when milking 
is finished. 


V .v"‘ ,j. V 
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it ycni'm burning the midnight oil 
to keep costs down, trying to run a 
business mure efficiently and, at the 
same time, create u com tunable 
working environment fur everyone, 
yon probaldy don’t have the very 
thing that will help. 

A HI Monncousiic Ceiling l\m< Is. 

If you never realized that v.lui •. 
overhead can help trim cost* 
tremendously, here is some very 
valuable information. 

The installation cost of your new 
A HI Monncousiic ceiling won't break 
the bank, h was designed to go tip fast 
and easy on a simple grid system. 

Secondly, installed in existing 
commercial premises, you may even 
obtain a 100% first year tax write 
off, or the equivalent of 45% 
saved on the installed cost. 

Most important of all, you get a 
great-looking ceiling that's going to 
help drastically cut heating costs, and 
a ceiling that will cut noise 
aggravation. Up to 85% of office 
noise is absorbed and, as you know, 
the moment you remove a cause of 
aggravation from any work area, 
productivity is improved. 

Ask your architect or builder about 
Monocoustic Ceiling Panels. 

Take another look at what’s 
currently over your head or over the 
heads of your employees. If it’s not an 
AHI Monocoustic ceiling, it could be 
more problem than it's worth. 



Ceiling Panels 

The Profitable Decision 


MJD00 


Fibreglass 


ccouc/Astm 
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Agency hits jackpot in raw materials supply 
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Plastics 


A BLEND of marketing and 
administrative skills and the 
right contacts has seen 
Auckland-based Hunt Agencies 
Ltd "come of age” in the 
plastics raw materials supply 
business in little more than two 
years. 

Three directors, all with an 
equal 30 per cent shareholding, 
direct the company, look after 
the agencies which make up the 
operation, and service the 
Auckland market’s machinery, 
resin and masterbatch re* 
quirements. 

Says one director, Laurie 
Cranlleld: "Hunt was built up 
by securing firstly one major 
raw materials agency, rhen 
others followed once our 
reputation was known.” 

Ten per cent shareholding of I 


Tanking 
up in style 

AN Auckland engineering 
company specialising in 
fibreglass and plastic products 
manufacture has recently in¬ 
stalled equipment claimed to be 
capable of producing industrial 
storage tanks of size and 
strength previously unob¬ 
tainable in New Zealand. 

Mtiskcll Productions, of Mt 
Wellington, lus just completed 
its first major contract on the 
machine, a hot water storage 
tank of 136,500 litres capacity. 

Four-and-a-hnlf metres in 
diameter and nine metres deep, 
the tank was being delivered to 
a Hawkes Bay meat works at 
the end of July. 

Maskell Productions' manag¬ 
ing director, David Craig, 
designed the new helical wind¬ 
ing equipment which he says, 
is the first in rhis country of its 
size and type. 

The new system gives three 
to four times the strength of 
conventional fibreglass because 
of the helical winding of fila¬ 
ment glass along the lines of 
principal stress, according to 
Craig. 

Based on a principle 
developed in the United States, 
helical filament winding of 
fibreglass is a major improve¬ 
ment on the established hoop¬ 
winding system, says Craig. 

The helical winding of 
sidewalls for a large tank can be 
completed in less than a day 
with the new system. 


Milk cans 
in plastic 

POLYETHYLENE milk, 
cream and milk test cans are 
competing successfully with 
their "traditional” stainlesi 
steel counterparts, according to 
manufacturer Rotational 
Plastics Ltd, of Auckland. 

They are robustly moulded 
in food-grade linear 
polyethylene and they were 
designed and developed by die 
company. 

The cbiis, tested fully and ap¬ 
proved by New Zealand's Na¬ 
tional Dairy Laboratory at 
Ruakura, have alt the features 
of the stainless steel variety. 

The company claims the cans 
were tested to take a load 50 per 
cent greater than they would 
need to take in a cowshed. 
They are easy to clean with 
handles, bolts and pipe fittings 
of stainless steel. 

They are available In 25 and 
50-lltre sizes, and also os an ex¬ 
tra heavily moulded 25-litre 
vacuum test can fitted with in¬ 
let/outlet tubes and a lid gasket. 


the company is held by such a 
company, Anchor Chemical 
Company Pty Ltd, of Sydney, 
which Hunt represents in this 
country. 

But Cranfield says the New 
Zealand operation is 
unhindered by this association. 
In fact, he says, it brings con¬ 
siderable benefits in new prod¬ 
uct lines and the like, while 
leaving the autonomy to run 
the agencies according to the 
New Zealand conditions. 

Cranfield joined Andy Hunt 


in the agency business from 
another major raw materials 
supplier, Chemby Marketing. 
Hunt, too, is an cx-Chemby 
man. For 10 years he was 
manager of its rubber and 
silicons division. 

"Our association with Client- 
by continues,” says Cranfield. 
"We are not head-on in com¬ 
petition with them, but in some 
instances work alongside them 
acting as distributors for some 
of their products.” 

The third director, and most 


recent "recruit” to the agency 
business, is general manager 
Gordon Morris — 11 years a 
senior commercial officer with 
the British Consulate-General. 

His contacts and knowledge 
of the international business 
world will be invaluable, says 
Cranfield, both in seeking new 
markets and new agencies, and 
because of the administrative 
skills he brings to the company. 

Cranfield says Hum, now in 
its third year of operation, has 
already established a muki- 


milliun dollar turnover. He 
said paramount in achieving 
this has been n valuable associa¬ 
tion with Mitsubishi, of Japan. 
Hum is agent for its Yukalon- 
brand LDPE resins, among 
others. 

"This association has been 
the biggest breakthrough for us 
— it has brought us closer to 
the market and to our 
customers and we have receiv¬ 
ed considerable endorsement 
rub-oflf through the association 
as well." 


Cranfield says Hum is m* : 
importing many hundreds of 
tonnes of raw materials sun- 
plies each year to service t£ 
local market. 

Numbering among the n» K 
than 1-1 agencies it handles are 

internationally respected name 

hke Anchor Chemical Coo- 
pany, Ivon Watkins-Dov 
Goldmark Plastics, Metal Me* 
canica Hast, of Italy, Proctor 4 
Gamble, of America, Mit¬ 
subishi Corporation and 
Toyomcnko Ltd, of Japan. 


NEW statistics are being 
sought to determine the types 
and amounts of plastics scrap 
being generated in New 
Zealand. 

ordinsting the exercise in con¬ 
junction with two Government 
Departments — Statistics and 
Trade and Industry. 

A first survey to establish the 
extent of plastics scrap was 
made in conjunction with the 
institute by Trade and Industry 
in 1976, The results of that 
■turvev revealed that con¬ 


siderable quantities of scrap 
were being generated and had 
the potential to be re-used. 

But the survey also revealed, 
perhaps more importantly, that 
there was an industry-wide 
willingness, subject to certain 
specifications being met for the 
quality of re-granulated scrap 
material, to use some re¬ 
granulated plastics materials. 

Since that survey, there have 
been some major developments 
which have affected the plastics 
industry generally, including 


increases In oil prices, signifi¬ 
cant advances in technology 
and changes in consumer at¬ 
titudes. 

These advances have allowed 
a more economic use of plastics 
raw materials and scrap, and in 
fact, considerable amounts of 
plastics film materials are being 
collected and re-granulated for 
use in a variety of pipe and 
other products now. 

To enable an assessment of 
the present situation and pro¬ 
vide accurate data for the for¬ 


mulation of future policy, both 
for the Plastics Institute and 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry, a new survey has 
been initiated. 

In giving approval for the 
survey to be conducted, it is 
understood the Statistics 
Department has imposed one 
condition on Trade and In¬ 
dustry. 

The results of the survey can¬ 
not be published for distribu¬ 
tion among non-participants 
unless the response rate reaches 


70 per cent of the total in¬ 
dustry. 

It is understood the Statistics 
Department considered the 
response to the 1976 survey — 
just over 50 per cent — to be 
too low to give an accurate 
overview of the situation. 

According to the Plastics In¬ 
stitute, a response rate in excess 
of the 70 per cent minimum is 
expected, and consequently all 
member companies are being 
urged to give their urgent at- 


Honda Accord. 


Honda Accord offers no 
compromise. 

In design flair. In precision 
engineering. 

In exacting standards of 
assembly. 

. And in remarkable refinements 
that advance the revolutionary 
development of an already 
exceptional car. 

Refinements such as the unique 

overdrive facility on the 
Hondamatic. This remarkable 
refinement gives the benefits of even 

™pons? eC ° nomy ’ « reater Power 


Or certain other refinements 
where the distinctions may be . 
subtle, but highly significant for UK 
owner who accepts no compro, I fli& 

Tinted glass for example, to ,r. 
shield your eyes from the glare- . 

Larger wrap-around rubber. ; 
bumpers and moulding^ to prOtcpJ.j 
the coach work. . : 1 

Wider tyres for greater safety 
margins on the road. 

All you’ve heard is true. Ypu.c^v 
afford no compromise. 

See your nearest Honda Ceptr^ . 


All you’ve heard is true. 


ss, 




SPECIFICATIONS 

wnnical 

High-torque I602cc overhead camshaft engine _ 

fepeed transmission Hondamatic with •overdrive* _ 

Independent Macpheraon strut lusperulon _ 

Rack and pinion steering 

Equipment __ 

Tachometer _ 

Quanz diaiml clock _ ' 

indicator panel for doorg open / brake light failure 

Interior hatch release! _ 

Interior boot release* 

Rjch Tudor beige velour sealing and cut-pilc carpets 

Adjustable velour covered head restraints _ 

Child-proof door locks* 

Rear wash wipet - , ■ '' ■ 

Coin tray . • 

fr ont seat-back magazine racks* ' • 

Rear centre armrest* ■ ■ . . • 

folly trimmed bool* _ 

fa gterducts to rear compartments* __ 

5!*Lj»arcel trayt 


Exterior _ 

Wide section body mouldings 

Timed glass _ 

Pillar-mounted retracting aerial 

Locking fuel cap _ 

Wheel trim rings _ 

Mudflaps _ 

Driver's exterior mirror 

13 Door only 


•4 Door only 


Hondamatic or 5 speed manual 

NawZaokindMpfxCoipdrertkmLlnw^U^ 
from deaien and broncha* nationwide. 
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New survey to get statistics on plastics scrap 



tentkon to the recently cir¬ 
culated questionnaires. 

The results of the survey will 
be made available to the in¬ 
stitute in the normal course of 
events, and according to a 
spokesman, will provide suffi¬ 
cient additional data from 
which to revise and institute a 
more appropriate policy in 
keeping with recycling 
methods and prospects and the 
use of new technology. 

Among the survey questions, 
companies are being asked to 
declare figures on the amounts 
of scrap either generated or re¬ 
used, and to state whether cur¬ 
rent in-house policy concerning 
the re-use of plastics scrap has 
changed since the time of the 
last survey. 

The institute hopes this ques¬ 
tion will reveal the positive ap¬ 
proach the industry generally 
has adopted lo taking optimum 
advantage of recycling oppor¬ 
tunities, given technological 
constraints. 

Current institute policy en¬ 
courages to the greatest possi¬ 
ble extent the rc-use of plastics 
scrap. 


Award 



St:. 

iSSlias 




winner 

JOHN l.ovvlt, :i 21 -yesir-olil 
plastic-1eel)niii.in, Ikis -.vmi die 
suimml Union Gnhu.lv Ti «luu- 
ciaii Aw.ml. :uul will i.»'\v 
rcprci ui ilu N--.v /<\il.ui-l 
I'hv-'.k.'. Ul'lnsUV Mi .1 
imi|i ■.niilv nip An-ii.kh.t 

Lovell was stickled tioiu live 
candidates drawn from 
throughout the country. 

Chairman .of the judging 
commitiee, Elastics Institute 
president Tan Risirom, said the 
calibre of candidates this year 
was extremely high with each 
having high educational 
qualifications and considerable 
individual abilities. 

He said the candidates were 
selected on the basis of educa¬ 
tional and technical qualifica¬ 
tions with due regard to per¬ 
sonality and leadership 
qualities. 

Lovett, a technician with 
CPI Containers Ltd in 
Auckland, will now represent 
the plastics industry on the 
sponsored study trip. 

The trip will involve visits to 
the Union Carbide Rhodes 
Technology Centre, in Sydney, 
and meetings with Australian 
plastics marketing and 
engineering personnel. 

The award is open to fourth- 
year plastics trainee technicians 
studying fbr NZCE and was in¬ 
stituted some years ago to com¬ 
plement the training of young 
New Zealand plastics techni¬ 
cians. 


Trade fair in 
Singapore 

SOME 200 international com¬ 
panies arc expected to take pan 
in the only exhibition far the 
rubber and plastics industries 
In South-east Asia — Rub- 
berplaa *82 — at the World 
Trade Centre, Singapore next 
year. 

To date more than 80 com¬ 
panies have already taken up 
some 2500 square metres of ex¬ 
hibit space. The : other 120 
firms are expected to occupy 
another 2000 square metres. 

To be held from February 23 
to 27, . Rubberplas ”82 will 
feature exhibitors from 15 
countries. 
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1. Performance. Sanyo 
cassette recorders and office 
dictation equipment outsell 
any other brand world-wide. 
Sanyo sells because Sanyo 
performs. 

2. Reliability. Sanyo Is 
becoming the international 
synonym for reliability. 

Just ask any owner of any 
piece of Sanyo equipment — 
television, radio, tape recorder, 
video cassette recorder. 

3. Price. Market leadership in 
worldwide sales has created 
massive savings In production. 

So what’s better also costs you 
less. In other words, Sanyo 
costs you less because it’s better 
Check comparable competition. 


... . -•>.« 


TRC 5000 $460 


TRC5050 $360 


These new micr0 unlta com Plement our full range of mini and standard office dictation equipment. 

dS n <, s n , 5 e jp h ^^ ^iori,, of Sanyo offlo6 sssr ,or ,he 




Business Machines Division 


LM 868425. R.K. Boyd & Co Ltd U 32259! PrinteJ^wifring Luf'" ot# 1 ^^en'tral mISbUto UCWB nd: Auckland Recording Service 
^ r L B v Norcross Ltd Hsn - 67049, H.R. Holland Ltd 793717 Marketing Ltd 604548, Commercial Installations Ltd Pap.. 85742, 

c 75 ^I 2 A M ?? 0rr ! S«? atin 9 Systems 34098, N.Z. Typewriters Ltd 494104 Panak^fo n V8 ^ trnen e Ltd888875 - ln ternational Office Equipment Ltd 
South Auck and Office Supplies Ltd 27, 932, Sterling Off£ EaiflmnmJt t Mim g* Supplies 29,85333, Sound Plus Limited 794577, 

fftgj;M l i l>lon S2?5-P ia " , e # : T ^mei Radiol, eS^X P 3!|^ Ltd 27 -57359, Sanyo Business ' 

Dictating Systems 395493, Thomson & Ward (1971) Ltd 82679 Matam»tI?AVm? m o t0n J eu Ne Business Services Ltd 393229 , Modern •• 
f? r ? n 9 s 6T176, Thomson & Ward (1971) Ltd 7917 ? T»n'rftn« Wa iP 00 ^*^!? 0 ^ 7787- Rotoma: Communication Services 82221., 

reft tnn ^ a Rata n a: Strand OfflS”pilllU > l^e2^J2^^i"?W. rf Typewriter Co Ltd 81159.EllisonBusiness 

Refrigeration 7348. Palmerston Nth: Dudley Rabone Ltd n D?ii lp0, I a « p< ? ■ u rangl TV Service Ltd 86040 Taumaranul* Central 

Ce D ntr< ? Ltd Wel rs^u^nessE^u^pmenf 53479 ^Qishftr rf ^"? anu,: Ba?lows° 

Wei H not on ^SuIdlSn n5SH« BOI e® U 31 n 0SS S 7 stems 83323. Levin: Sound Cent^ 0ffice E 9 ui Pment 84461, Te Rau Press 

SuddTv 9 Co Ltd 871 B 9 D R, t mini ?ff ,e !T 5 858 °59. Office Requisites721902 Sanvo Rnlinffl^S 0110 ^ F ! e0Ve 0f,lce Supplies Ltd 81620. . 
ouppiy LrO Ltd 87169. Business Products (NZ) Ltd 849883 niria^hn^k. “ U8 ' ne8 s Machines Div sion 694989 Nelson* T rsfalaar 

Ud 770156 Machines VisionHOMO^ T?maru^v, e t ^ er 4 ryman 793920 ' Modern KessTechnlqueB Ltd 00978, 

Ltd 770126. Invercargill; Office Equipment Southland e^Sa^Te^ Generation Associates 
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Skybus: a tale of rights and responsibilities 


by Bob Stott 

THE rights and respon¬ 
sibilities of transport operators 
is a stibject which seems not 
always to be fully understood, 
and it is one which should be 
looked at as the Skybus venture 
is launched. 

In some lands certain 
transport modes may be almost 
free of restrictions and others 
stringently controlled, such as 
in the United States where 
truckies have a wide degree of 
freedom by New Zealand stan¬ 
dards, while the railways are 
closely regulated. 

In other countries transport 
is strictly controlled for reasons 
of economic strategy, such ns 
South Africa, nr completely 
coni rolled and provided by the 
stnrc as in some Communist 
omiilrh's. 

As A general rule, developed 
countries control transport, and 
as a developing countty starts 
the slow climb upwards it too 
begins to pay attention to 
transport organ bat ion. 

Governments have gran led 
rights to transport operators 
and in return demanded that 
operators accept cettain respon¬ 
sibilities from time immemorial 
— centuries ago shipowner, 
were granted charters giving 
them trading monopolies but in 
return they Weic obliged inarm 
their ships and play a pari in 
defending ilieir nation's in- 
t crests. 

However, the background to' 
the type of iranspoti regulation 
employed in New Zealand can 
be illusirated by looking at 
Britain’s treatment of railways 
in the early years of the 19th 
century. 

When the first public railway 
(between Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester) was being proposed in 
the 1820s it was clear that the 
proprietors would need an em¬ 
powering Act, to take land for 
their right of way. Soon, as 
other lines followed an 
established procedure was 
followed — promoters lobbied 
Parliament for support, a bill 
was drafted and hopefully the 
fledgling company got its Act. 

A group which was em¬ 
powered to build a line be¬ 
tween two centres thus had a 
monopoly, unless some other 
promoter sought permission to 
build a competing line. If he 
got that permission and the line 
was built, and there was only 
enough traffic for one railway, 
usually one company took the 
other over. At the same time 
local lines were being merged 


on an cnd-io-end basis so that 
trunk routes began to emerge. 

By the 1840s the most attrac¬ 
tive routes in Britain already 
had lines or were in the process 
of getting them — and the com¬ 
panies were growing so big that 
no outside interests had the 
resources to challenge them. 
They had been in effect given 
the right to their traffic by 
Parliament — and now Parlia¬ 
ment stepped in and demanded 
ihot they in return accept cer¬ 
tain responsibilities. 

The best known such move 
came in 1844 when an Act was 
passed requiring every railway 
company to work a passenger 
train each way each weekday on 
every one of its lines, carrying 
passengers at a fare not ex¬ 
ceeding a penny a mile and in 
coaches protected from the 
weather. 

At first the railways resented 
the requirements of the Act. 
Timetables were less than con* 
ve nieni, and coaches wei e often 
wooden boxes with no seals 
and shutters iu keep out the 
weather. Hut a mass market Tor 
travel soon developed as llu- 
rtMiIi nf ilie low fares and by 
1 HUH iiKonu* from low (iliiul 
class) lares exceeded the mini 
revenue from lit si and i.emml 
class i ravel. 

Under ilii:. 18*14 Ait ilieunn- 1 
panv had l»> provide a regular 
service lor ihe benefit of the 
ounimmiiy, a:, well as any ser¬ 
vices ii inigli! want m pm on io 
primarily make money for its 
shareholder.. 

This basic principle is still 
present in transport licensing 
legislation in New Zealand — 
legislation which alfects both 
air and road nans port. 

The granting of a licence 
gives an operator the right to 
traffic on a route — but in turn 
the operator is bound to pro¬ 
vide regular services. 

In broad terms, if a long 
distance coach operator is 
licensed to work a rbute, pro¬ 
viding say two services each 
way each day then he gets sonic 
measure of protection from 
competition on that route . . . 
but ot the same time he is oblig¬ 
ed to provide the services listed 
in his licence. 

If say only four passengers 
turn up at his depot to buy 
tickets, he cannot cancel the 
day’s trip just because his 
40-seater coach needs 25 
passengers to break even. 

Of course, it works both ways 
— when traffic is heavy, such as 
at the start and end of the 
holidays, he has all that traffic 
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to himself, with every trip full, 
and extra trips as well. No one 
else can muscle in on his ter¬ 
ritory and whip a full load out 
from under his nose, for the 
licensing system, which re¬ 
quires him to run trips in the 
depths of winter, protects him 
from compel iiion when i he re’s 
plenty of traffic about. 

There can be no doubt that 
this system docs not provide 
the cheapest possible transport. 
If really low-cost transport is 
the aim, then any service which 
docs not carry a full load would 
be cancelled — or to put it the 
other way around, transport 
would be geared precisely to 
the demand. 

As a simple example, imagine 
an urban bus operation con¬ 
sisting of only one bus. Let’s 
imagine that running n trip 
every hdlflioiir off-peak there is 
enough traffic to make the 
operation worthwhile. During 


the peak period that one bus is 
all that is provided — and then 
it is packed. 

The public, however, seems 
to want something better than 
this. Olfpcak, one bus might 
suffice, but during the peak, 
public demand may call lor 
nine more buses — and these 
nine extra buses never make a 
profit because they are full for 
only one run in the morning 
and one in the evening. 

Providing that extra capacity 
is costly and today tips urban 
transport into the red. 

A similar situation prevails in 
long-distance transport, 
although often the nature of the 
route is more important than 
the presence of peaks. 

For example, an operator 
with n profitable iriink service 
will run less well-put ionised 
lecder services. In this way the 
beiidus of the si-ivice are 
spread over a wider area — mid 


if the operator makes little on 
the feeder runs, then he can af¬ 
ford this because lie has the 
trunk uni to himself. 

But take away his exclusive 
right to the trunk route traffic 
and he finds the feeder service 
mi unstip port able burden. 

By demanding the conveni¬ 
ence of feeder links, the public 
has boosted tares for nil 
pnsscugi-rs, whether they are 
trunk or secondary route 
riders. 

There arc two broad ap¬ 
proaches to transport services. 
One would be to allow unfet¬ 
tered free enterprise, with 
operators providing services 
where and when profits arc 
about, and stopping services 
which return low or nil profits. 

The other is to grant 
operators more or less exclusive 
rights and demand in return 
regular timetabled services. 

The one leads to the lowest 


passible transport costs, and 
the other leads to more costly, 
but also more reliable transport 
and integrated transport net¬ 
works. 

Participation in business, 
sports and cultural activities, 
the provision of reliable mail 
services, the filling of orders 
from out-of-town factories and 
warehouses nnd attendance at 
grandma's funeral till require 
regular and predictable 
transport services. And \v< pay 
mote for our transport because 
we demand that it he regular 
and predictable. 

The new Skybus airline plans 
to run services in competition 
with the established airline. 

And of course it is not just 
Skybus — others arc consider¬ 
ing running Cook Strait ser¬ 
vices parallel to the existing fer¬ 
ries, lor example. 

Reudus can come m their 
own conclusions. 
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Hi EXERCiSE 


* The solutions to all 8 problems are indicated in the 
copy. We’ve underlined one to get you going. 
However, if some of ihem escape you we’ve printed 
the answers upside down at the bottom of the page. 


How often do you find youiiclf lotood iut« i a annei 1 . 1 
Somewhere there’s a solution to your nuimihwUiiing pro¬ 
blem, but you’ve drawn a complete blank and don’t know 
where else to look. 

What you're looking for could be a plastic profile, expertly 
made to your custom requirements. And the AHl Plastic Ex¬ 
trusion Company is where you should be looking. Wc can 
extrude any plastic into almost any shape you care to im¬ 
agine. Tubes and pipes. Curtain tracks. Fluorescent light dif¬ 
fusers. Furniture trims. Sealing sirips. And more. And .still 
more. We've found answers to problems thal you didn't 
know existed! 

The point of the exercise is that, once you've handed us 
your problem, it’s up to us to do the walking in circles. 
Although others may quote ‘cheaper’, remember that the 
common law of business balance prohibits paying a little and 
gettuig a lot — it can’t be done. Our expertise, efficiency, and 
ability to meet production deadlines make a mockery of such 
'cheapness'. And as part of a big organisation, the AH I Plastic 
Extrusion Company has the research and development 
facilities to confidently tackle your toughest problems. 

If and when you find yourself light up against it, don’t give 
up. That’s the time to get in touch with us. Even if you hadn’t 
considered the many possibilities of plastic, ring Grant 
Headland, Jerry Hirst or Robin Fenton on Auckland 
572-830, (If you’re outside Auckland, make it collect). 
There’s much more than a faint chance that you’ll profit from 
the experience. Anyway, now you’ve tried our puzzles, it’s 
only fair that we should get a crack at yours! 

P.S. If you’ve found the solutions to all S puzzles, con¬ 
gratulations . We have something in common and we’ll work 
well together. If some of the answers escaped you, all the 
more reason to remember us and what we’re.good at. So 
many things are possible in plastic. And with plastic, we can 
work wonders. 

Even if you can see no possibility of ever needing our ser¬ 
vices, you have still profited from the time you've spent on 
our puzzles. A few: mental chin-ups' never hurt anyone! 


Hv/JUr/fl AH! Plastic . 
MSfi jmMM M■ .Extrusion-Company 

100 Carbine Road, Mt Wellington, Auckland 6. 
Telephone: 572-830 i ■ 
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Pursuant to the Import Control Regulation a 1973, Amendment No. 3 (S.R. 1980/246) the Secretary of Trade 
and Industry, acting under delegated authority is calling tenders for import licences for the goods specified 
below. These goods constitute "Lot 10" and the closing date and time for tenders is 5.00pm on Tuesday, 10 
November, 1981. 

instructions for prospective tenderers and the general terms and conditions which apply to the submission and 
acceptance of tenders are set out in the Guide to the Import Licence Tendering Scheme. Copies of this guide 
and tender forms may be obtained from the Department of Trade and Industry and the Customs Department. 
Tenders should be addressed to the Registrar, Import Licence Tendering, Department of Trade and Industry, 
Private Bag, Wellington. 

Tenders for “Lot 10" will be opened on Wednesday, 11 November, 1981 at 10.00am in the fifth floor 
boardroom. Department of Trade and Industry, Bowen State Building, Bowen Street, Wellington. Members of 
the public are invited to attend the official opening. 

Official results will be published in the New Zealand Gazette. 

Lo. 10, ROUND TWO ucfNCE „ OOF „ TS 

TfNOCfl NO ITEM CODES TARIFF ITEMS BRIEF DESCRIPTION AU.OCATIONS * TENDERER 

SIZE S MAY BIO FOR 


1881/>33 


1981/13« Ex 07.005 


1981/135 


04.02.001 Milk & cream, preserved, concentrated or sweetened: 14.000 
liquid or semi-solid 
04-08.000 Natural honey 

07.01.001 Vegetables, fresh or chilled (other than tomatoes, 55,000 

07.01.058 capers, olives, onions and mushrooms) 

07.04.002 Dried, dehydrated or evaporated vsgatables, whole. 

07.04 00G cul - alicad . broken or In powder but not further 
07.04.008 prepared; (other than herbal 

08.07.001 Stone fruit, fresh 50,000 

08.07.008 

OB.08.001 -01L PaB&lQnffUil, fresh 

08.11.001 Fruit provisionally preserved, hut unsuitable in that 
OB. 11.008 State for immediate consumption 
08-13-001 Pool of melons & citrus fruit, fresh, frozen, dried or 
08 13.009 provisionally preserved in brina. in sulphur water or 
In other preservative solutions 

08.08.000.01G Strawberries, fresh 60 

08.08.000.11D Gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries 
08.08.000.19K Other berries, fresh 

08-10.000 Fruit (whether or not cooked) preserved by feezing, 
not containing added sugar 

09.OI.OQ9 Roasted coffee, coffee substitutes containing coffee 20. 

21.02.009 Extracts of coflee. Btc; roasted coffee substltues, 
otc 

16.01.000 Sausages and the like, of meat, meat offal or animal 15 

blood 

16.02.021 Other preserved moat and offal, with vegetables; 
meat pastas 

16.02.039 Othar preserved neat and offal, otherwise packed 
16.03.000 Meat extracts and meat juices; fish extracts 

,, Sugar confectionery, not containing cocoa: 40 

17.U4.Q01 Chewing gum 

17.04.005 Marzipan and other pastas 

17.04.009 other 

18 06.000 Chocolate and other food preparations containing 20 

cocoa 

19.02.001 Mall extract 54, 

19.02.009 Preparations of Hour maal. starch or malt attract of a kind 
used as infant food or far dietetic or culinary purposes con¬ 
taining less than BOW by weight of cocoa (athar than those 
preparations contained In Code 19.000) 

19.06.000 Prepared foods obtained by the awaiting or roasting 
of cofaale or cereal products 

ianpnni 0,hflr S° Dda Tariff Headings No. 19.07 and 19.0B 


1981/136 


1981/137 


1881/13B 


1981/139 

19B1/140 

1981/141 


08.010 


Ex 09.005 
Ex 21.005 

Ex 16.015 


Ex 17.010 

Ex 18.005 
Ex 19.005 


08.11.001 
08.11.000 
08.13-001 
08 13.009 


Oa.08.000.19K 
08.10.000 

0901.0Q9 
21.02.009 

16.01.000 

16.02.021 

16.02.039 

16.03.000 

17.04.001 
17.04.005 
17.04.009 
18 06.000 

19.02.001 
Ex 19.02.009 


19.06.000 


1881/142 


19BI/143 


19.07.009 

19.08.001 

19.0B.009 

20.01.000 


20.010 


20 .02.011 to 

20.02.0S9 

20.03.001 

20.03.009 

20.04.001 

20.04.009 

20.05.000 


20.06.001 
20.06 011 
20.06.0BS 
20.06.061 
20.06.071 
21.07.001 


ga?or B Keric a add rU,t PrePafBa ° r p,8SB ' wad * vmo ' 60.000 

Vegetables prepared or preserved otherwise than by 

vinegar or acetic acid; othar than capers L olives 

Fruit preserved by freezing, containing udded sugar 26.000 

Fruit, fruit peal & parts of plants preserved by sugar 
(drained, glace or crystallised) 

Jams, fruit |Blhas. marmalades, fruit purse and fruit 
pastes, being cooked preparations whether or not 
containing added sugar 

Stems and other parts of plants axcept fruit, pre¬ 
served in syrup. 

Other preserved fruit of Tariff Heading 20.06 

fruit otherwise prepared or preserved; apricots, apples 200,000 

berry fruit, fruit salad, peaches, pears, plums 

Saccharin and othar synthetic sweetening sub- 25.000 

stances in tablets or other dispensable forms 

Cordials and liqueurs 50,000 


22.09.011 Cordials and liqueurs 

22.09.016 

22.09.052 

22.09.032.018 Gin. geneva, schnapps in bottlBS 
22.09.042.01H Vodka in bottles 

2 2 01 009 Waters, including Bpa waters and aerated waters 


200,000 

200,000 


1981/144 20.035 20-06.061 Fruit otherwise prepared or preserved; apricots, apples 200,000 20,000 2 

20.06.071 berry fruit, fruit salad, peaches, pears, plums 

1981/145 Ex 21.005 21.07.001 Saccharin and othar synthetic swaBtening sub- 25.000 2500 2 

_ stances in tablets or other dispensable forms 

1981/146 22.021 22.09.011 Cordials and liqueurs 50 000 6QQO 9 

Ex 22.005 22 09.016 

22.09.052 

ZZ !*!!«! sssSoS SoVa B x.«^ appBinbo,,,M 200 - 000 20000 

X 22^01 009 Waters. Including Bpa waters and aerated waters 200,000 20,000 2 

NOTE: 

2 ' obliged 6 !* comp^willi^auch^l Mrfety ^tandYrdsifdutteB^ales terete**' 0 ™ ^ —» - 

*■ -"si'ssjk —?•—- 

mant of Trade mid Industry for specific conditions and provisions relating to thoa™ wnrataT" 1 W Depar *' 

' did 

Secretary of 

- --- - Trade and Induatm 

CORRECTION: IN THE CALL FOR TENDERS NOTICE FOR LOT s ' pUBLIQHPn rw 

THE NUMBER OF LICENCE UNITS A TENDERER MAY BID FOR WAS OM^TED 

1981/129. THIS SHOULD READ: run was OMITTED FROM TENDER NUMBER 

fENOCANO ITEM CODS- T MIFF ITEM DC SCRIPT ION 

' aSomtoB. ‘sp rbh 

'S8I/I2S ,e»i 1.010 21.03.OOt . Mmterd floo r pa.k.d for rai.il mi. 5000 “ ' ^ v3 «° 
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Lobstermen seek relief 


! SOUTHLAND lobsicr 
fishermen will ask the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and its Minister, Duncan 
MacIntyre, to amend fish pack¬ 
ing regulations they believe 
could kill their operations. 

NBR reported on August 17 
how changes to the regulations 
meant fishermen from Bluff, 
Stewart Island, Milford Sound 
and Riverton were ii direct 
threat to the livelihood of all. 

The fish-packing rcgulalions 
would require all fishermen to 
freeze promptly all lobster tails 
to a temperature of minus 18 
degrees, and hold them at dial 
temperature. 

Thc Southland area is the on¬ 
ly one in the country wheie 
fishermen mil at sea because of 
the vast distances which have 
to be sailed to the lobster areas. 

Fishermen si ill freeze ai sea, 
but usually keep the 
temperature at around minus 
12 deg. Further, they turn olf 
their generators at night when 
at sea for the simple reason lhat 
they want to sleep. 

Experts say this teiiipciuiurc 
does not harm the lobsters and 
overseas buyers have been hap¬ 
py with it, 
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When you subscribe to National Business I 
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Commissioner’s job gettinj 


Nevcnhelcss, the ministry 
wanted the industry, whkfi 
netted nearly $26 million in a- t 
ports Iasi year, to lower /Ire 
temperatures and hep 
generators running, both d 
which are cosily. 

Carried lo the limit, the 
rcgulalions would also hawin¬ 
quired day fishermen to insul 
cosily freezing equipment. 

Minisiry oil Vials, Fishing 
Industry Hoard representative 
and fishermen met in Inver- 
cargill several days ago. 

After all sides had put then 
points nf view, the meetict 
decided m ask ihe ministry and 
the Minister to amend to 
legnlntiniis su that rock lobsieu 
nmsi lie Bozen n>minus 12deg 
within .14 limns olTx'ingtailed. 

This would overcome a 
freezer problem for day 
fishermen and ease the costs od 
others. 

The lishcimcn will also ask 
ilun the legulations not be in¬ 
troduced uniil 1084 lo allow aD 
icqiiircincnts to be met. 

Indusiry sources were conii- 
dent tital, given ihc goodwill 
exisiing at the meeting, mosiol 
I lie request s would be met, 


by Ann Taylor 
ENVIRONMENT commis¬ 
sioner Ken Piddington is walk¬ 
ing a fine line between the 
Government’s growth strategy 
and public pressure to have a 
say about the environment in 
which they live. 

The environmental protec¬ 
tion procedures which he ad¬ 
ministers are based on the idea 
that public input is worth hav¬ 
ing. But “by and large the pro¬ 
cess of development is in the 
hands of the people who are 
directly interested; the pro¬ 
posers and the experts. A high 
number of public bodies also 
sec their role as the promotion 
of development even if it means 
excluding the public from par- 
ticipation or sometimes 
denigrating the capacity of the 
public to understand,** he told 
NBR, 

“I do not regard the role of 
the people in the commission as 
environmentalists hut as public 
servants who analyse en¬ 
viron menial issues and who 
must press for the best possible 
management techniques by 
whatever means possible. 

“They must iiueiprei the 
public interest in term:, of en¬ 
vironmental quality and pie- 
sent that to the developers and 
miters who are accountable io 
the public because they are 
making ihc decisions." 

Addressing an August 
gathering of geographers, 1’iil- 
dingimi argued that unless en¬ 
vironmental liiciors are set 
alongside the economic ones 
during ihe initial decisions mt 
resource allocation ibis country 
v. ill face a progressive decline 
m environmental quality. 

He suggested that an essen¬ 
tial distinction needs to be 
drawn between economic 
analysis mul the environmental 
view ofiesiiurcc use. 

“Cmtllici is built in to all 
ecological processes. Linder 
any development option there 
will be conflict. To the extern 
that they arc man-made, they 
can be reduced and perhaps 
managed." 

To avoid irreversible impacts 
and manage conflicts in a way 
which brings man-nude im¬ 
pacts down to minimum levels 
are, Piddington said, the twin 
goals of environmental policy. 

The policy must accept that 
development, even in a low- 
growth model, will have im¬ 
pacts. Some of those impacts 
can be broadly defined as 
social. "It is a basic tenet of en- 
yironmental thought that man 
is part of the environment. If 
you separate social impact from 
other impacts, you create an en¬ 
vironmental nonsense. 

“The fact that there is 
human intervention in the pro¬ 
cess of environmental cause 
and effect,” he said, is "the on¬ 
ly reason for setting up agen¬ 
cies such as the commission.” 

The literature and experience 
in other countries is unanimous 
in the assertion that "the initial 
decisions on resource use must 
we ‘gh the environmental costs 
and benefits of the various op¬ 
tions." If this is not done “en¬ 
vironmental policy" will be 
confined to remedial work, he 
said, without taking a stab at 
'hat cost. 

Piddington maintains we are 


in the business of harvesting - 
resources rather than mining 
them in this country and 
“everyone agrees that the ideal 
basis for a long-term develop¬ 
ment strategy is to harvest sus¬ 
tainable resources." 

But renewable or finite, what 
concerns him is the ultimate in- 
terdcpendcnce of these 
systems. "The total harvest is 
in the final analysis constrained 
by environmental boundaries." 
The world’s environment in¬ 
cludes serious damage sustain¬ 
ed by various ecosystems — 
“the boundaries are still 
there.” 

For example, we should not 
let the use of Maui gas for 
transport fuels “create the illu¬ 
sion that environmental con¬ 
straints no longer exist," lie 
said. 

The dominant technique for 
deciding on the allocation of 
resources is economics, he said, 
acknowledging “a problem in 
reconciling the two different 
perspectives on development. 

"The market is unlikely t«* 
pi iwide price signals which 
distinguish between renewable 
and nun-renewable ies*uirces” 
and "ilieie cun he bias away 
from the environmental nrdei 
uf pteference." 

“The main weakness in 
eionoiuii ilu*ii)*lii thi’i ceiitnrv 
h:r. been n* .iv.hiiu* iliai the 
benefit of gruv. ih will always 
mil weigh any di.ad vantage:* 

* ‘Bionomics accentuates the 
slim i-tc-nn result and the >*n- 
vmuuneiit gives piinriiy l*» the 
loiiger-ierni upturns. As 
disciplines they are ite-vit.il4v 
[Milling in i■pp > r.lli > dlie- lions ' 
he said. 

The commission docs ad¬ 
vocate a direction. “Usually it 
will he somewhere in the mid¬ 
dle of conflicting philosophies. 

“Hut you would expect us in 
give relatively more weight to 
scientific evidence and to the 
views of those who embrace an 
environmental ethic. 

"This will lead to conclu¬ 
sions very different from those 
imposed by economic analysis. 
To this extent, the commission 
will appear to be an adversary, 
and will, therefore, be un¬ 
popular,” he said. 

"The audit process is an 
open one, and involves public 
input. The evidence we use is 
part of the public record and all 
commission officers therefore, 
Tacc the test of accountability. 
“People may disagree with our 
conclusions but in my period as 
commissioner I have not receiv¬ 
ed one communication sug¬ 
gesting that we have analysed 
the information incorrectly.” 

The commission is put in a 
position of reacting to decisions 
because there is a tendency for 
the environmental evaluation 
to come downstream from the 
critical economic decision to 
commit resources — hence it is 
seen as anti-development. 

But the environmental view 
of resource development does 
not ignore the need, within the 
human environment, for jobs 
and money. “The evidence 
suggests, however, that by 
developing resources in the en- 
vironmental order of 
preference we can have more of 
both in the longer run,” he 
concluded. 


"We are vulnerable becauso In the long term 
development needs the environment more than 
the environment needs development. A 
strategy which ignores this i9 not an option for 
New Zealand . . . Development that damages 
the environment will insidiously orode the 
reasons for being hero" — Ken Piddington. 
commissioner for the environment, August 
1981. 

To facilitate thB "national import" of tho 
Government's growth strategy the National 
Development Act 1 979 set tho scene for fast- 
tracking projects. It also gave tho 
environment's "watchdog" its first statutory 
function — to audit the protagonists’ proposals 
end the public reaction to them. One project — 
Petralgas 1 methanol plant — has made it down 
the track. The second, the synthetic fuels plant, 
is currently being heard by the planning tribunal. 

Last week Parliament's lands and agriculture 
select committee started hearing submissions 


on an amending bill which would “discourage 
public participation, restrict Hie scope of inquiry 
by the commissioner and the Planning Tribunal 
and frustrate the courts," according to 
tenacious critics of the Act, the Coalition for 
Open Government. 

But Piddington (pictured right) disagrees. He 
argues that the now bill does not remove the 
provision for public submissions to be called and 
that his “administrative Integrity" demands 
that the public's submissions are taken Into ac¬ 
count when ho gives on opinion on “tho ac¬ 
curacy and adequacy" of the report required by 
the nmondment. 

"If the commission has to consider public 
submissions and give opinions on the 'adequacy 
and accuracy 1 of the proposers' report then the 
audit function Is intact. We will assess Its ac¬ 
curacy In terms of the extent to which It con¬ 
siders environmental Implications of concern to 
tho public." 
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TcnnERNO ITEM CODES T 

1981 / 16? « F* 62.005 ' 


1981/163 


6201 001 * 
0201 012 
G2 01.015 
02.01.019 
ft 2 02 Ol n 
62.02 026 


1981/164 65.005 £\ 65 03 000 

Ex 85.04 000 
65 05 000 1 IK 
65.05 000 2 1 d 
65 05.000 29B 
65 06 003 01C 
E» 65 06.009 11L 
Ei 65 06 009 19E 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 

Ti.ivhIIuhj njgs /inti hl.liil< l lv oluotri'-.illv lin.tfuiP 
TinvuMinii eijs 3u«l Miinkitix ulliiii 


Boil, t.iblu. imlni amt ktKiitui Imr-n uilicr Ilian pl.nn 
Cuujiiis amt oihor (uinisluno articles lothur ihan 
plnm hcilspiftatls). 

Other he.Tdyujr untl pjits Itmruol other 1 I 1 .I 11 
liuoils ol Hem Code 65 000 


•‘n.l ROUND 

aiioc at inn 
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1981/1GG 

En 68 025 
69.025 

68.10.003 

69 09.001 

69 09 009 ML 

Ollier articles ol plastering materials 

Poi5. jams & similar arnclas of a kind commonly used 
lor the conveyance or packing ol goods 

Troughs, tubs and Similar receptacles of a kind used 
■n agriculture 

10.000 

2000 

1981/166 

71.025 

Ex 71.12001 

Ex 71.12.009 09K 

Ex 71 13 000.09F 

Ex 71.14003 

Ex 71.16.019 

Other jewellery and goldsmiths' and silversmiths 
wares (excluding goods ol item Codas 71.000 and 

71.0201 Ollier articles ol precious moral or rolled 
precious metal 

75.000 

7500 

1981/167 

71 030 

Ex 71.16.001 

71.16.009 01J 
71.16 009.09D 

Ex 71.18.009.19A 

Imitation | ewe Her y 

50.000 

5000 

1981/168* 

73.080 

73.36 000.21G 
73.36.000 61J 

Cooking.stoves and ranges, for burning solid fuel 

Other stoves, space healers, far burning solid fuel 

50 000 

10.000 

1981/169 

Ex 73.065 

73.40.051 

Fittings of iron and steel lor shipe. boats and other 

20,000 

2000 

1981/170 
1981/171 
1981/ 172 

Ex 73.084 
Ex 73.084 

73.38 009.51C 
73.38 Q09.79C 

vessels 

Stainless steal holloware 

Olhar domestic articles ol non or stool 

26.000 

20.000 

5000 

6000 

Ex 74 030 

74.18.000 

Other articles ol a kind commonly used for domestic 
purposes, sanitary-wnrn lor indoor usn of cop pur 

50.000 

6000 

1981/173 

Ei76 030 

76.15 000 

Aitirlns d a kmd commonly used lor rioninshc pur¬ 
poses. sanitary-ware lor indoor use —• of aluminium 

20.000 

2000 

1981/174 

Ex 76.030 

76.18.041 

Fillings for ships, boats and other vessels —• ol 
aluminium 

10.000 

2000 


* For these tender numbers, tenderers are required to complete a spare parts and servicmg pre-registration forrn 
and forward flte a separale envelope marked "spare parts and servicing pre-regtstrafon to the Registrar. This 
is to be received before the closing dale tor this Lot. 

^Ifderers must refer to the Customs Tariff and the Import Licensing Schedule for defini lived eecript.onsoft he 
SffSaSi! the list above. It is incumbent upon tenderers to ensure that the goods they wtsh to import 

fall within the Tariff Items concerned, 

2 Tenderers must be conversant with the various statutes and regulations which importing enterprises are obliged 
to comply with, such as safety standards, duties, sales tax. etc. 

Ttxnrterers are reminded to use a separate tender form (in duplicate) for each licence unit bid for. Each bid 
3 ' shouldbe sent in a separate envelope with the tender number clearly marked on the outside. 
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size oMO.000 units refers to 10,000 INDIVIDUAL pens and not 10,000 sets of pens. 
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‘Network NZ’ — futurists’ visionary vagueness 


by Warren Mayne 
A DEBATE over the future 
prospects for the daily 
newspaper industry has 
obscured the main thrust of the 
Commission for the Future's 
wide-ranging vision of a new- 
style communications “Net¬ 
work New Zealand". 

The most controversial 
aspect of the CFFa overall 
report and associated working 
papers, released last week, has 
been Newspapers: An En - 
dangned Species, prepared by 
former Journalists Union na¬ 
tional secretary Michael Con¬ 
way. 

Conway’s research, based on 
data showing a declining 
readership for dailies over the 


past 15 years, projected the 
eventual eclipse by next cen¬ 
tury of the conventional 
newspaper, outmoded by new 
electronic technologies such as 
videotex. 

The working paper, how¬ 
ever, is accompanied by a 
lengthy rebuttal paper issued 
by the Newspaper Publishers 
Association, which disputes the 
figures on readership levels and 
advertising projections, accus¬ 
ing Conway, the NPA’s 
longtime foe across the wage 
bargaining table, of undue sub¬ 
jectivity. 

But while this is the most 
controversial aspect of the CFF 
report, the overall “Network 
New Zealand” concept, glossi¬ 


ly packaged in booklet form, is 
a combination of vision and 
vagueness. 

The CFF’s policy research 
group ofTers an overall concept 
of a public “highway of the 
future” that will merge existing 
and projected telecommunica¬ 
tions and broadcasting func¬ 
tions into an integrated two- 
way information exchange 
system. 

This "network" would 
essentially be based on optical 
fibre technology, replacing the 
present copper-wire based Post 
Office communications net¬ 
work, with the glass fibres of¬ 
fering the capability of carrying 
far more communications 
systems, including visual data, 


than conventional circuits. 

This would be supplemented 
by a regional communications 
satellite serving the South 
Pacific, with the potcntinl for 
direct domestic reception. 
Other land-based radio systems 
would supplement the net¬ 
work, helping allow for the 
widespread use of mobile 
multi-purpose communications 
terminals, within the reach of 
every individual. 

The report examines various 
trends in communications 
technology, notably the various 
videotex systems now In the 
development stages, and pro¬ 
jects an era when the optical 
fibre-satellite sysrem will allow 
for a vaster array of radio and 


TV services, hopefully with a 
two-way “reactive" capability, 
electronic data supply and 
retrieval systems, in time allow¬ 
ing decentralisation of work ac¬ 
tivities back into the home. 

Even Parliament could be 
run by MPs in video-ielcphone 
communications with each 
other from their own homes, 
the report suggests. 

But, though couched in in¬ 
furiatingly vague terms, the 
CFF’s vision of communica¬ 
tions at the turn of the century 
attempts to establish some 
basic policy principles to 
govern the implementation of 
these new technologies. 

In many ways the policy 
group argues for a socialistic at- 
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ntude towards controlling i 
future all-purpose communka. 
tions network, yet strikes out in 
other areas towards dereeuk 
lion. 

Eventually a full-scale 
Ministry of Transmission is ea- 
visioned, but in the short term 
the report favours the replact 
ment of the existing Com- 
munications Advisory Council 
with a new body with wider 
powers, co-ordinating the Pott 
Office and Broadcasting 
Tribunal forward planning. 

The report does come down 
heavily for a form of state sub¬ 
sidisation that would ensure 
every person equal, basic access 
to the new integrated com¬ 
munications network. It urges 
the free supply of a basic unit 
— a videotelephone and 
keyboard — to all homes andan 
averpged-out charging system 
that would allow every 
subscriber a monthly quota of 
free calls nationally on the 
system. 

The report argues fora "user 
pays” system on top of this, 
and recommends a liberalisa¬ 
tion of present Post Office con¬ 
trol over equipment linked into 
electronic telecommunication! 
systems. 

Aside from an overall “type 
approval", the CFF believes 
that users and suppliers of in¬ 
formation systems should have 
greater freedom on the type of 
interfaces they can link into the 
network — the report uses the 
analogy of public highways 
j with their variety of vehicle 
| uses. 

However, the report en- 
, visages potential dangers in set- 
! ting up a single digital-based 
broadband communications 
network replacing conventional 
broadcasting and paper-based 
information exchange. Theiw- 
jor danger would be in the in¬ 
creasing centralisation of con¬ 
trol of an electronic system in 
fewer hands. Its proposed 
research body would be man¬ 
dated to look closely at safe¬ 
guards on privacy and the Ac¬ 
countability of information 
providers, computer database 
and carrier system operators. 

The commission comes ou 1 
strongly for the establishment 
of "demonstration com¬ 
munities” similar in concept to 
those already set up in 
and Japan, where the new tech¬ 
nology could be introduced on 
an experimental level for w# 
Ing out rules to govern owne^ 
ship, accessibility, control aw 
cost of this new communica¬ 
tions technology. 
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The adze 
column 

STC’s TV ad, vividy 
demonstrating with b concrete 
mixer the danger of not using 
an isolating transformer, ends 
with a devastating punchline: 
“If you don't use it when 
you’re working, you’re dead 
stupid." This observer now has 
a guilt complex that demands 
to be expiated. 


ALTHOUGH the convention 
is that advertising for women’s 
underwear must contain an ele¬ 
ment of seductive excitement, 
that for the men’s department 
is generally dependably dull. 

Holeproof s Manly press ad 
provides a turnaround in copy 
style that men will appreciate, 
as it deals with the crux of the 
matter. Tile headline is, “What 
every mun should know about 
his underpants” which doesn't 
sound exactly like a Penthouse 
revelation, and the ad breaks 
nut important subject headings 
such as good looks, construct¬ 
ion, health, and comfort. 

Under "freedom’’, ii says, 
“for years we have been sold 
(he concept of ‘support’. The 
only time you really need sup¬ 
port is on the football Held or 
squash court. And that's as 
much to keep things out of 
harm's way as anything. A man 
needs room to move. That’s a 
biological fact." 

It becomes our candidale for 
the Quelle Delicatcsse Award 
for Intimate Advertising. 


“What we make we’re proud 
oil"...“only the best to you..." 

This TV commercial doesn't 
actually say, "You lucky peo¬ 
ple, you, being able to buy 
these wonderful products from 
Butlands", but it still presents 
a canonisation of cans and a 
blazonmeni of bottles. This 
corporate commercial discovers 
itself as the corpus delicious 
and lets you know, in an an¬ 
them of self-adulation. If only it 
didn't go on and on... 

* * * 

SLOGAN of the week prize 
goes to National's Eastern 
Maori candidate Charles Little, 
for his campaign effort of 
"Think Big and Vote Little.” 


THE full page print ad for 
“New English Muffins” was 
almost a model of its kind. It 
told you what English muffins 
are and how you toast them. 
Then it provided interesting 
recipes for using muffins at 
breakfast and lunch and for 
snacks. All pukka material. 

But it didn’t say who made 
them. No fader, no mudder. 

Every product needs the 
standing and authority that 
comes from responsible paren¬ 
tage. 


THE word “personal" on the 
personally addressed grey 
foolscap envelope looks signifi¬ 
es. Then the antique laid 
notepaper with a letterhead in 
flowing script “Private offer to 
existing investors with 
Broadlands” is impressive. 

The word “private” appears 
again in the text of the letter 
and so do “personal” and "ex¬ 
clusive". And twice it says the 
ofier "can only be accepted bv 
existing investors with 
Broadlands." 

It looks like you’re being of¬ 
fered membership of a pretty 
exclusive club. 

The offer, of a minimum in- 
jetest rate that can rise but not 
j* lowered over the five-year 
term > looks attractive enough 


without all this pizazz. And it 
would be fun to test an or¬ 
thodox mailout against this per¬ 
fumed approach. 

Not that discreet and well 
directed flattery has ever gone 
amiss! 


A BNZ Finance press ad with 
the headline “How to get more 
mileage from your bank” 
reminds us that metrication can 
never totally succeed. Anybody 
heard of "kilometreage"? Or 
"miss by a kilometre”? Or a 
"kilometrestone”? 


IF you need a reason to avert 


your eyes from the box. Glad 
kitchen tidy liners will provide 
it for you. Who wants to look at 
stinking garbage? Aversion 
therapy in an advanced form. 

PRRADS now 
annual 

THE Press Research Rate and 
Data System is shortly to be 
published for the first time as 
an annual, additional to the 
weekly updated system, h will 
be a reprint of PRRADS as at 
Friday, September 18, next. 

Although there will be no 


amendments provided during 
the year, subscribers will 
receive in loose-leaf form nearly 
800 rate cards, covering all 
media. 

“Although the rates will 
gradually grow out of date until 
the next edition," said the 
bureau's chief executive, 
Malcolm Willoughby, “there 
are those who do not require 
the rates for media-planning 
but want reference to informa¬ 
tion, such as deadlines, 
mechanical specifications, 
regular features, circulation 
breakdowns, which does not 
change." 

Cash price lor the annual is 
$ 200 . 


Almost by 
magic 

THE simplest thing in the 
world is to take a clipping from 
a newspaper or magazine — 
provided you can find the 
scissors, or the blade of the 
scalpel isn’t broken, or the 
razor blade doesn't cut through 
the next six pages or the pin 
you use as a last resort doesn't 
tear the paper raggedly in all 
directions. 

But with a brilliant gimmick 
called the “Magic Cutter" you 
can master the art of press cut¬ 
ting with surgical precision. 

Embedded in one side of this 


7cm piece of plastic is a honed 
blade which projects only be¬ 
tween 0.10 and 0.12 of a 
millimetre. 

It cuts the top sheet of a pad 
of paper without cutting the 
sheet below it, which makes for 
a snazzy parlour trick. And yet 
it won’t cut your finger — 
which is more than you can say 
for a razor blade. 

The minor drawback is that 
you can waste a lot of paper 
demonstrating the claiml 

It’s being marketed as an 
advertising novelty by the New 
Zealand agents, Press Research 
Bureau, and can be personalis¬ 
ed on one or both sides in one 
or two colours.-- Grev Wlggs 
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Why do these unique 
strips make Honda doors 
fit so perfectly? 




The perfect fit of each 
and every door is just one 
example of Honda^ unique 
design philosophy. And the 
strips you see where the body 
joins the roof of every Honda 
show how the perfect fit is 
achieved. 


When Honda assemble 
a car they’ve already designed it 
to fit together one 
way... perfectly. The unique 
strips at the roofline of every 
Honda typify Hondals attitudes 
to building a car in refusing to 
compromise quality through 
short cuts. And it is this self- 
discipline that always makes a 
Honda worth waiting for. 


The entire side panel of 
a Hondals passenger 
compartment is created with a 
single metal pressing. There is 
no bolting, drilling, riveting or 
welding required around the 
door frame. This principle 
minimises margin for human 
error during assembly. Each 
and every door fits perfectly 
because each door cavity never 
varies. 
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How Crunchie made 
the most of its gold daim. 


Chocolate confectionery is a market with 
golden opportunities. 

Step one is to detect the opportunity and its 
prospects.Logically, a strike should follow. Sadly, this is 
not always the case. 

Making the big strike also requires precise, 
aggressive marketing and a pioneer sprit. 

Cadburys chose Colenso to help work their 
claim. The result was an unprecedented Goldrush. 

A 313% increase in Crunchie bar sales over five years. 

The Crunchie 'Goldrush' commercial is now a 
highlight of New Zealand advertising history. 

Sure, it called for marketing courage on the 
client's part. It also proved its point conclusively. Brand 
leadership can be achieved by creating a unique, 
distinct personality. 

Over the past decade Colenso have had ffiore 
experience with high-calibre brand leaders than any 
other New Zealand agency. In fact 75% of our clients 
are brand leaders. 

We invite you to visit Colenso and examine 
our track record. We'll show you a unique advertising 
philosophy that has helped some of New Zealand's 
most successful companies. 

If your brands aren't making the big strike, 
perhaps you need Colenso working your claim. 

Call Roger MacDonnell (Wgtn 843-789) or 
Gary Gwynne (Auck 771-529) 


COLENSO 


The agency for brand leadership 
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‘Big Orange’ rolls campaign south 
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Drinks 
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by Sue McCauley 

KERI fruit drinks are rolling 
south. Next month the Ken 
drinks, well-established in the 
Northland market, will be in- 
traduced to the rest of the top 
half of the North Island. 

A marketing gimmick that 
has become a familiar feature of 
summer shows, fairs and 
festivals in the far North, 
should ensure that their arrival 
does not go unremarked — if 
only by motorists who happen 
to observe an eight-foot orange 
rolling along the highway. 

The Big Orange — or Big O, 
as it is more chummily called in 
PR circles — is a mobile 
fibreglass creation, eight foot in 
diameter and mounted on a 


single axle trailer. In transit it's 
a dimpled, stalked, highly lac¬ 
quered advertisement for Keri 
drinks. Stationary, it's a small 
but well-equipped booth for the 
dispensing of refreshments. 

There are only two Big Os in 
existence but the manufac¬ 
turer of Keri fruit drinks — 
the Bay of Islands Food Pro¬ 
cessing Company — envisages 
a crop of 14 identical Big 
Oranges eventually plying their 
trade within the company's ex¬ 
tended marketing area. 

This would be in keeping 
with the kind of expansion that 
has already taken place within 
the company’s 18 months of ex¬ 
istence. 

The Bay of Islands Food Pro¬ 
cessing Company, a subsidiary 


of (and wholly owned by) the 
Bay of Islands Co-operat ive 
Dairy Company, was formed in 
March last year to replace the 
just-dissolved fruit juice 
manulhciuring co-operative 
which had been operated joint¬ 
ly by the dairy company and a 
co-operative of Keri keri 
ore hard ists. 

The new company continued 
the existing range of Keri fruit 
drinks (orange, passion/orauge, 
and grapefruit) and hus in¬ 
troduced two new brands — 
Keri Gold, which is solely for 
the catering trade ami is already 
being marketed in Auckland, 
and Sunburst., an “exclusive" 
100 per cent pure fruit drink 
for absolute health purists. 

“Health" is the key to the 
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company s marketing con. 
ltdeitce. Keri drinks claim 35 
per cent real fruit juice at a 
competitive price. And today’s 
consumers, says the company’s 
marketing manager, Francis 
Buttle, are becoming incrcsj. 
ingly aware of the "health fac¬ 
tor". 

"There’s been a marked 
change away from traditional 
snft drinks. The Apple and 
Tear Marketing Board paved 
the way with its Freah Up pro- 
mot ion; heulih-conscious con¬ 
sumers are providing an 
expanding market for 'healthy' 
products," he said, 

Fruit drink processing is i B . 
creasing, Buttle says, at about 
SO per cent a year in value. 
These arc national figures. 

The Bay of Islands Food Pro¬ 
cessing Company’s last annual 
value increase was 85 percent. 
This year it expects to process 
12 tonnes of fruit — for which 
it will have to look beyond local 
markets, at least for the cringes 
which provide about 80 per 
cent of its output. 

The company lias increased 
its independent distributors 
from three to 11, and its market 
expansion will be accompanied 
next month by TV 7 advertising 
in the Auckland and Waikato 
regions. 

It could be said that the com¬ 
pany's choice of market 
manager was in itself a 
manifestation of the upbeat 
programme. Buttle, who joined 
B of I Food Processing last Oc¬ 
tober, is an Hnglisliman with 
an academic and business 
management background. At»« 
coining 10 New Zealand ht 
spent three years as lecturer in 
marketing ai Massey Univcrsi- 

«y. 

Although the company, bas¬ 
ed in the freezing-works town 
of Moe rewa, lias only a small 
full-time stall' it does provide 
I casual seasonal work in job- 
! starved Northland; and 
plans to "export" out of the 
region put the company in an 
all-ioo-small group of North¬ 
land industries. 

Hut "huge" truttspori cost* 
menu that even at this s fa 8 e 
consideration is being given to 
selling up a packaging centre in 
Auckland and carrying only ,ne 
pure or concentrated fruit |uW 
from Mocrcwa. 

And us for those Big Orange 
— the company doesn't plan 
run « retailing sideline. 1 
idea is to oft'cr individual W 
chisc for defined areas to pr 
pic wishing to start sma J! 
part-time business. The ‘Wi 
chisc owner will buy < 
from ihe company i 
Whangarci boot builder 
the first two) and agree l. 
only the produce of die Bay 
Islands Food Processing w . 
pany. He/she will then tow 
mammoth orange to fairs- 1 i« 7 
sports gatherings, 
resorts, galas and rock 

Estimates made irom 
trading figures of the r 
North’s Big 0 show ^ 
says, a turnover of 
approximately 80 days 
trading. That'a allowing f°. 
sale of 12,000 cups of t 
day. They have figures also 
the sale of 15,000 cups a «* 

for 150 days... n fraii- 

The cost of the Big O.J . 
chise is still under conS ^,.. 
tion. The concept has raise* 
lot of public Interest but 

no eager Big O purchasers J 

the areas of planned optf*' 

Bui it’s expected d“* ic . 

campaign will ttiewl* > 
terest down there where _ 

is, as yet, just half• P 1 ?,?_ ftiiit 
and where free-wheeling AJ* 
and vehicular ve^tabtoj 
still in the realms of Cm**" 
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Profits expert advised industry: ‘back to basics’ 


by John Sloan 

A WORLD authority on loss of 
profits insurance, Gordon 
Hickmott, co-author of the 
classic text Principles and Prac¬ 
tice oj Profits Insurance, is 
critical of insurers who have 
moved away from their tradi¬ 
tional risk-taking role. 

"Insurance Is a service in¬ 
dustry. Its development must 
be in line with meeting the 
needs of commerce and in¬ 
dustry,” he told a seminar 
sponsored by the Insurance In¬ 
stitute. 

“In the short term, its aims 
have been misdirected by con¬ 
siderations of investment in¬ 
come and the over-preening 
belief that management should 
be more concerned with ac¬ 
countancy, administration, per¬ 
sonnel and personnel relations, 
and statistical reviews, rather 
than the fundamental aspects of 
the business, namely, under¬ 
writing and claims service. 

"In the long term it must 
revert to these matters," 
Hickmott claimed. “Otherwise 
general insurance will die from 
an over-indulgence in ad¬ 
ministrative costs and from lack 
of appreciation of the changing 
needs of industry resulting in 


the presentation of an out-dated 
unwanted product against new¬ 
ly developed non-insurance 
alternatives.” 

After delivering his 
broadside, Hickmott tempered 
his criticism: "I am an optimist 
in that I believe the true voca¬ 
tion of insurance will shine 
through the present cloud of 
misdirection." 

Hickmott emphasised the 
basic benefits and obligations 
of the insurance system: A 
means of providing a known 
annual cost to replace the 
hazards of an unknown, un- 
budgeted, financial drain on 
resources from the unexpected; 
a sense of security, allowing 
business management to con¬ 
centrate on the very real prob¬ 
lems of their company; the 
price of insurance will be cost 
effective, reasonably constant 
and the administrative loading 
not unduly oppressive; the pro¬ 
tection will be realistically 
widespread and not unduly 
limited; and that financial 
recompense when a claim arises 
will be quick and certain. 

Businesses were reminded by 
Hickmott that risk and in¬ 
surance management is basical- 
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ly internal. "The insured 
should be fully educated to ac¬ 
cept that the problem and solu¬ 
tion is his.” 

But Hickmott’s expertise lies 
in the loss of profits field and 
he covered a aeries of topics 
which included: 

• Although loss of profits in¬ 
surance oilers a wide protection 
there are certain uninsurable 
risks which can produce 
business interruption losses 
such as personal death, injury 
or accident to directors and/or 
employees; 

Loss of market from 
numerous factors such as 
weather, change of fashion, ob¬ 
soleteness of product, govern¬ 
mental restrictions, duties, im¬ 
port or export control; action 
by employees by withdrawal of 
labour; and new and more com¬ 
petitive products and methods 
of production. 


And, although not aware of 
them, Hickmott could have 
added to the list of uninsurable 
losses, incidents such as the 
Australian kangaroo meat scan¬ 
dal, plus, closer to home, alleg¬ 
ed flavouring of wine. 

• Multi-nationals require 
overall loss of profits in¬ 
surances because, by the very 
nature of their trading, they 
have to plan their operations to 
maximise benefits and toss of 
profits insurance must be ar¬ 
ranged to provide "for the cor¬ 
porate whole". 

• The spiralling costs of ad¬ 
ministering insurances forces 
insurers to strike a balance be¬ 
tween “ofiering packet covers 
to standard small-type 
businesses with a saving in ad¬ 
ministration costs compared 
with arranging individual 
covers for the middie size in¬ 
surance where such attention is 
cost-effective.” 


• Businesses must also plan in 
advance on how to cope with 
disasters and this involves 
establishing pre-arranged steps 
to be implemented following 
serious damage or disruption to 
their business. 

• The development of new 
“extensions” in profits 
policies, especially overseas 
suppliers or customers; sup¬ 
pliers to suppliers or 
customers, home or overseas; 
maritime or aviation transit; 
and the provision for "advance 
profits" insurance for new 
businesses and ventures. 

Many industry observers 
consider the New Zealand in¬ 
surance market does not have 
too much to learn from 
overseas insurers. Hickmott 
recognised this when comment¬ 
ing on the wider protection 
provided by material damage 
type policies. 

"In New Zealand you were 


the pioneers, l believe, of in¬ 
dustrial all risks covers, so I 
cannot fault you in seeing the 
right approach,” he said. 

Hickmott also had a warning 
for insurers who offer restricted 
coverage to business. "If we of¬ 
fer only indemnity from events 
subject to exclusions we limit 
the value of our product to the 
business world ... If what we 
offer is so limited that the likely 
events will be unprotected by 
insurance, we force the insured 
to consider other ways to pro¬ 
vide for these contingencies. 

"Then the insured will add 
the conventional risks to such 
schemes, as these will present 
lesser problems and expand the 
base of the other account. He 
will in fact only be tempted to 
insure these orthodox risks if 
he calculates the insurer’s 
premium to be less than the 
costs of any self-insurance 
scheme." 
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FREAK WEATHER. HUMAN 
ERROR. VANDALISM. 
MECHANICAL FAILURE. 
ACTS OF GOD. 

PLAIN BAD LUCK. 

Nobody can ensure that 
disasters will never happen in 
business. But that doesn’t 
mean that the effects of such 
disasters can’t be safeguarded 
against. 

Security & General are 
the industrial and commercial 
insurance specialists. When a 
client or a broker approaches 
Security & General for 
commercial insurance cover, 
it’s not just an exercise in 
form-filling. We know that, 



just as every business is 
different, so every policy we 
write must be individually 
tailored to the particular needs 
of the client company. 

Our youthful, yet 
experienced, underwriting 
professionals don’t regard the 
signing of a new account as 
the end of the game - it’s just 
the beginning! At the other 
end, we pride ourselves on our 
speed in processing claims. 

If you are interested in 
a commercial insurance 
company that puts its major 
thrust into service rather than 
sales, take a closer look at 
what Security & General can 
offer your company. 
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by Colin James 

SO Social Credit has disap¬ 
peared from sight, according to 
the Labour and National Par¬ 
ties? 

Not so, says the Television 
New Zcaland-Heylen poll, 
taken on September 5. 

There is Social Credit, back 
up 3 points to 25 per cent. It 
said it was holding its support 
and the poll agrees. We said 
( NBR , September 7) we would 
be surprised if it did not go up, 
and we arc not surprised. 

The autumn-winter decline 
has ended. Ir is spring. And for 
each of the past four springs, 
Social Credit has gone up in 
the polls. 

So far, at least judging by the 
September 5 poll, this spring is 
no exception. 

And, for those who want to 
draw parallels, there is a 
fascinating — chilling for the 
other two parties — similarity 
with what happened in 1978. 

At the end of August 1978, 
Social Credit stood at 11.4 per 
cent — its lowest point of the 
year. 

One month later, after the 
conference hail been held, 
Social Credit’s support hail 
jumped to 16.9 per cent. 

Social Credit went on to win 
16 per cent of the vote in the 
election. 

This year the corresponding 
polls are being taken at dif¬ 
ferent dates. There was no poll 
at the end of August before the 
Social Credit conference. 

The poll corresponding 
closest in time to the 1978 end- 
August poll was taken this year 
after the conference on 
September 5. 

It seems to take a few weeks 
for a fillip imparted from a con¬ 
ference or similar event to work 
through — so the poll taken on 
September 5 may not refleci 
the full impact of the con¬ 
ference in the way the 1978 
end-Septcmber poll did. 

In other words, the 1981 
September 5 poll may be telling 
us much the same as the 1978 
September 30 poll: that Social 
Credit is on target for its pro¬ 
jected 26 per cent of the vote 
(16 per cent in 1978). 

To get a better idea or 
whether that is the case, wc will 
have to wait until the early Oc¬ 
tober poll. 

But in the meantime, the poll 
should give the main parties 
cause for thought. 

National would stand to lose 
two to six seats to Social Credit 
if it achieved its 26 per cent. 

But it looks as if it is still 


Labour that is losing the votes, 

Labour dipped nearly 2 
percentage points between 
August and September, 

whereas National dipped only 1 
point. The gap, 4.9 per cent in 
August, jumped to 5.7 percent 
in September. 

Too much should not be read 
into this movement. It is well 
within the statistical margin of 
error and therefore does not 
mean much on its own. 

Hut it has become a feature of 
Labour’s Heylen support that 
it suffers more than National's 
when Social Credit’s support 
goes up. 

It happened after the East 
Coust Hays by-elcction last 
spring; it happened again in the 
autumn after the Tania Harris 
march; and on a mini-scale it 
has happened again this time. 

There is a simple, logics! 
reason for this. Social Credit's 
strength lies in the middle of 
the political spectrum. Its 
strongest recruiting ground is 
at the higher-income end of 
Labour's core support, for es- 
ample, the better-paid manual 
worket. 

Ulus it is logical dint when 
Suual Ciedit expands, it 
should do so mure ar Labour’s 
expense than at National's. 

And remember dial it is 
among this ginup of Labour 
suppliers dial are to be found 
the strongest lour supporters- 
and the tour was still continu¬ 
ing, when the poll was taken. 

So there may be some coin- 
lint fur Labum in dial group 
when the torn wears oil'. 

During this mouth Labour 
canvassers in the main cities 
have been reporting a big up¬ 
surge of support. Some normal¬ 
ly sanguine Labourites have 
been allowing themselves to 
believe 1 .ahonr will win easily 
in November. 

At nearly 6 per cent behind 
National ul a point two and a 
half months before the election, 
this seems on the lace ol it 
unlikely. 

Hut there are some straws of 
comfort for Labour in the 
wind. 

l ; ur one, the gap between Na¬ 
tional ami Labour is 2 points 
less now than at the corres- 
ponding time in 1978- 
Translated into an clecuon 
result, 2 points better than 
1978 would make Labour the 
Government. 

For a second, there does scan 
to be a narrowing of the dif¬ 
ference in the Social Credit 
take from National a®®. 
Labour. 
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while Nats give Labour grey hairs over youth voters 


From the top graph at right, 
it can be seen that Labour has 
contributed more to Social 
Credit's gains than National. 
The ratio has been 1.5 per cent 
or more for most of the past 
year (that is, Social Credit’s 
gains from Labour have been 
one and a half — 1.5 — times its 
gains from National). 

But in the past two polls thi 
ratio has been below 1.5 per 
cent, predictably kicking up¬ 
wards a little with the last 
Social Credit upsurge. 

If that upward luck is sustain¬ 
ed during a Social Credit rise (if 
there is one) over the next eight 
weeks, Labour would be in 
trouble. 

But it may not. In 1978, dur¬ 
ing the election campaign there 
was a sudden switch in the 
Heylen poll to a bigger Social 
Credit take from National than 
front Labour. Social Credit 
canvassers found the same ef¬ 
fect. 

Thus Labour might hope for 
the same effect this time — or 
for a reversal of Social Credit's 
spring fillip. 

However, there appears to be 
a deeper problem yet for 
Labour to overcome before it -i 
can talk with authority about 1 
“landslides" and “big ma¬ 
jorities". 

Thai is the youth vote. 

The bottom part of the graph 
at right charts the three panics' 
take of the "new voters” — 
most of whom are those voting 
for the first time because they 
have only become old enough 
to vote since 1978. 

At the far left of the graph is 
a glimpse of “normal" condi¬ 
tions — Labour doing best, 
followed by National, with 
Social Credit a distant third. 
Throughout the early part of 
1980 (not shown) Labour 
disputed the lead among "new 
voters’’ with National, more 
often than not coming out on 
top. 

(Since the figures are of 
rather small subsamples, Na¬ 
tional leads over Labour would 
be within the margin of error; 
the general view of Labour do¬ 
ing better than National in this 
group is sustained.) 

But after the East Coast Bays 
by-election last year, interest in 
Labour seems to have collapsed 
among “new voiers”. Since 
then National and Social Credit 
have disputed the lead, with 
National gradually emerging as 
the consistent leader, Social 
Credit second and Labour a 
dismal third. 

Still, once again there is some 
hope for Labour to be drawn 
from the 1978 experience. 

Then for some months 
before the campaign, Labour 
trailed National in pull among 
"new voters”. But by the poll 
taken one week before the elec¬ 
tion, Labour had swept ahead 
~ *nd this was confirmed by 
the Heylen survey of how peo¬ 
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ple had voted, taken a week 
after the election. 

Much, therefore, seems to 
rest on what Labour can 
achieve over the two and a half 
months between the September 
5 poll and the election. 

There is hope tor Labour to 
pick up some ground among 
younger voters as the tour 
wears off — young voters 
generally favoured the tour. 

But scope for that pickup 
may ■ be limited. Already by 
September 5 the tour seemed to 
be wearing off. 

As the "most urgent prob¬ 
lem”, it bad fatten back from 
the August 1 peak of 22 per 
cent to 13 per cent. It is safe to 
say that in another month ir 
will have become a minor issue 
— though how much residual 
effect on voting it might have is 
not clear, nor will it be 
measurable from the poll. 

Unemployment remained, 
even during the tour, clearly 
live most mentioned “most 
urgent problem", dipping only 
slightly below 40 per cent,and 
was back to 46 per cent on 
September 5. The economy, at 
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27 per cent, was also back to 
around the average for the year. 

Wc don't know to what ex¬ 
tent thi-sc issues are regarded as 
important enough to decide a 
respondent's vote. That is, the 
poll does not indicate the inten¬ 
sity of feeling a respondent has 
about the problem, or how 
directly the respondent relates 


to the problem. There is 
therefore no automatic relation¬ 
ship between problem ratings 
and likely voting behaviour. 

But there is an unsettling 
sign for National. Since the 
spring, respondents have been 
feeling more pessimistic about 
the economic prospects over 
the next year. 


The picture is slightly worse 
than three years ago. It may 
spell doubt in the electorate 
about the Government’s per¬ 
formance, which should help 
one or both of the opposition 
parties. 

But in any case, it is too early 
to make predictions. In 1978 
and again before the East Coast 


Bays by-elcction polls taken up 
to a month before polling day 
gave no hint of the decisive 
shift in voting that was round 
the corner. 

Is the surge that Labour is 
claiming to find in its canvass¬ 
ing of that subterranean varie¬ 
ty? Maybe. If it is, wc won’t 
know until November 28. 
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First Australian 35-faour week battles already fought * 


by Ann Taylor 

EMPLOYERS nnd unions, 
parties to the metal trades con¬ 
ciliation talks, have argued the 
controversial 35-hour week 
claim, echoing claims and 
counter-claims which ■ have 
already been made in Australia. 

While European unions are 
only now stepping up their 
push towards a 35-hour week to 
create more employment op¬ 
portunities, the Australians did 
battle earlier this year. 

Four thousand Australian 
workers walked ofTtheir jobs in 
March as the Federal Govern¬ 
ment mounted n campaign 
against the shorter week, after 
the Victorian Arbitration Com¬ 
mission found in favour of a 
35-hour week at Altona's petro¬ 
chemical complex. 

Full-page newspaper adver¬ 
tisements offered relief from 
taxation nnd pressure to meet 


Government contracts to com¬ 
panies which resisted employ¬ 
ees’ attempts “to give up bad 
working habits for a shorter 
week’* as a Government ad¬ 
vocate put it. 

But these moves to stop what 
he called '‘industrial 
blackmail" dissipated when In¬ 
dustrial Relations Minister An¬ 
drew Peacock resigned and the 
Arbitration Commission stated 
its reluctance to hear argu¬ 
ments on the 35-hour week bas¬ 
ed on productivity claims. 

The union “victory” at 
Alton a was won after prolong¬ 
ed strikes and lockouts. 

The employers in the six 
companies then agreed to 
negotiate and a working party 
was set up to “investigate and 
identify the basis fur reduction 
in hours 3nd related costs and 
benefits to the employers and 
employees at Alton a.” 

During the working party's 


One suggested path out of the unemployment dilemma la to 
reduce tho number of hours worked by an employee In a week and 
employ more people to take up the slack. 

Earlier this month we described the arguments advanced in con¬ 
ciliation talks hero- This week we examine the situation in 
Australia. 


investigation, there were to be 
no strikes, bans or other action 
by either side — an agreement 
which was breached when 
unions reacted to intervention 
by the National Employers. 

On March 17, before a full 
bench of the Australian Ar¬ 
bitration and Conciliation 
Coni miss ion, a reduction in 
standard hours under guide¬ 
lines laid down for productivity 
bargaining was ratified. The 
quid pro qua was that costs 
would be offset by improved 
work methods and increased ef¬ 
ficiency and by award en¬ 
titlements. 


The commission agreed to 
the Aliona complex deal be¬ 
cause of the “negligible costs 
involved and the resultant im¬ 
provement in industrial rela¬ 
tions. 

“Over the six companies as a 
group the gross cost of im¬ 
plementing a 35-hour week was 
stilted to he $3,871,000, the 
agreed offsets were $3,837,1)00 
leaving a net increased cost of 
$34,000, 0.18 per cent of the 
total wages of current employ¬ 
ees,” it said. 

Once the offsets are operative 
“they must be maintained”, 
and the companies and unions 
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During the last 3 years. The Capital Letter has become 
an indispensable guide and shortcut to legislative, administrative and judicial information 
for hundreds of business and professional people, government and local body 
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agreed to insiimie and abide by 
a disputes procedure to resolve 
industrial disputes. 

Altona’s nine-day fort night 
was introduced on August 1. 
The transitional changes must 
be com plekd bv Fchiuory 
1984. 

Since March about 15 in- 
house or composite agreements 
have introduced a shorter 
week, metal trades workers 
have been the most successful. 

None of these agreements has 
the required commission’s 
ratification. 

Stevedores, coal milters and 
nil industry workers have 
negotiated 35-hour weeks in 
Australia during i he past 
decade. In all cases the mm mis¬ 
sion's decision was made alter 
protracted negotiations and 
agreements were struck, to in¬ 
clude offset arrangements. But 
in each case it expressed reser¬ 
vations about the How-on effect 
of the 35-liour week being 
granted in any one industry. 

The Confederation of Aust¬ 
ralian Industry says past 
agreements “have taken place 
in capital-intensive, high pro¬ 
ductivity industries . . . with 
the consent of the parlies.” 

Australian employets argue 
that the increased wage hill and 
additional costs — such as 
payroll tax, workers compensa¬ 
tion, training and recruitment, 
would cost industry an extra $0 
billion. 

“There is no guarantee ilun 
this milled cost will genet me 
any additional out put . . . The 


$9 billion will simply be the 
cost of recovering the produc¬ 
tive time lost to industiy 
should a 35-hour week become 
•he national standard.” 

Production costs would in- 
ci ease, pmdiiction would drop 
and the net inflow of foreign 
exchange will decrease is the 
basic thrust ul their argument. 

In turn that would lead to 
devaluation as consumers start¬ 
ed buying cheaper oversea 
products, depleting foreign ex¬ 
change reserves and “every 
Ansi ralian will he poorer”. 

In a survey of employers, the 
confederation Ibund that em¬ 
ployers would he more likely to 
increase overtime. And if extra 
jobs were generated, the people 
with the right skills to fill them 
would not he available. 

Unions on both sides or the 
Tasman agree that overtime 
would have to be restricted to 
ensure that more people are 
employed. 

The Australian Confedera¬ 
tion of Trade Unions congress 
in Sydney three weeks ago 
dropped the emphasis on the 
35-hour week in favour of co¬ 
ordinating a campaign for big 
pay rises — $lu to over $30 a 
week — for n million workers 
in all industries. 

The campaign, which aims to 
“testme puu ltasing power lost 
since l l >75” will opeiate within 
and Hillside the Arbitration 
<]i a omission and industrial ac¬ 
tion will depend oil ItoW 
employers answer the claims. 
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Industrial relations 


Current of misgivings as 




by Ann Taylor 

ELECTRICIANS sparked the 
first tentative row in the wage 
round when they settled at 10 
per cent last week. They also 
eclipsed the metal trades 
award, the a acknowledged 
leader in the wage round, 
when, after a 12-hour epic con¬ 
ciliation the 2000 represented 
by the union settled with their 
employers — electrical contrac¬ 
tors. 

The engineers, meantime, 
adjourned for two weeks when 
the 35-hour week debate got to 
the stage where heads needed 
to cool and stances needed re¬ 
working. 

The electricians, who Labour 
Minister Jim Bolger fears "are 
already starting to move away 
front what’s realistic, given the 
5 per cetu cosi of living order”, 
think their sett lent cm was a fair 
one. 

Bolger maintained that the 
employers had lost their nerve 
and ntndc a concession which 
could only add to the wage 
price spiral. Electrical workers 
secretary Tony Ncnry main¬ 
tains Bolger is just “undermin¬ 
ing the system and his own 
department. 

"You can’t judge the system 
front outside. Any minister 
who docs that is foolish.” 

Nenry said it wits a haul 
bargain because there had 
scented no way of .settling 
above 9.5 per cent in the morn¬ 
ing of a long day’s conciliation. 
He has "never regarded the 5 
pci cent as part of this round. 
The way inflation is going, 
after tax is taken off, wage- 
earners arc going to he 
behind.’’ 

Meaty la well-advised to be 

happy with his settlement. If 
the electricians had bargained a 
little harder and settled on, say, 
12 per cent the Government 
might well have intervened and 
chopped it back to 9.5 per cent. 

Employers Federation ex¬ 


ecutive director Jim Rowe was 
extremely disappointed with 
the settlement. “We must now 
look to other employers and 
unions to show more respon¬ 
sibility. Senior employers ad¬ 
vocate Max Bradford said he 
was “angry". 

“Wc’vc done our sums and 5 
to 7 per cent is enough to 
preserve real incomes ... We 
are assuming sonic responsibili¬ 
ty. The wage round is an in¬ 
tegral part of sound economic 
management. Unless we get in¬ 
flation down we won’t solve the 
fundamental problems." 

In part, he blames the settle¬ 
ment on Bolger and Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon mutter¬ 
ing about 10 per cent set¬ 
tlements being within the 
realm. 

Electricians will now be paid 
more for their meals, running 
vehicles, staying on in the one 
joh and holding trade cer¬ 
tificates, when the award comes 
into force on October 15. 

The electrical contractors 
also conceded an extra week’s 
holiday after eight years' ser¬ 
vice — an indication, maybe, of 
the employers’ sympathy with 
the concept of a shorter work¬ 
ing life rutlicr than n 35-hour 
week. 

Engineers h:u! also settled on : 
a fourth week's holiday after | 
eight years service before the i 
conciliation proceedings broke ! 
up. They have agreed to: 

Q Extend coverage to welding 
and welders; 

O Remove the requirement 
that workers be sick in five-day 
bursts or go oft - the full-time 
payroll; 

a Take account of scrvice- 
reloied benefits when appren¬ 
tice or contract workers 
trnnsfer to employment 
without a break in service. 

Union claims for special 
holidays for long service, retire¬ 
ment, domestic and bereave¬ 
ment leave were discussed in 
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Jim Rowe and Tony Naary ... one unhappy, tne outer eticxmg to 
"fair bargain". 


conciliation. Employers ad¬ 
vocate Peter Corroll took the 
line that “employets cannot be 
insurers for all the vicissitudes 
of life.” 

Engineers Union national 
secretary Ernie Hall tinuiiiuincd 
that “with the disintegration of 
the welfare state it is necessary 
to take these things back to the 
awards.” 

The changing nature of ap¬ 


prentice training waB argued 
around a union claim for a 
qualification payment with 
Carroll saying “we’ve had ap¬ 
prentices for thousands of 
years, what has changed?” 

“We’re sick of doing it for 
free” came the response. “Not 
only do wc have to take on the 
responsibility handed down by 
management, wc also have to 
be on the lookout for safely.” 


Carroll’s argument that 
tradesmen used to "take it as a 
compliment, projecting them¬ 
selves into the future” lias 
changed because of a change in 
society which Hall described: 
“The young fella that used to 
do as lie was told is no more; to¬ 
day he’d belt you round the car 
if you asked hint to fetch and 
carry." 

The Engineers Union tabled 
its claim until October h (the 
award expires on October LI) 
when the employers reacted to 
claims for a 35-hour week with 
a sanctity clause which would 
effectively table those claims 
for a year. 

During the currency of the 
award those claims could not 
be used by unions ar 
employers. 

Unionists urgue that the 
clause would, in effect, stop 
them negotiating conditions 
higher than the award rates in 
in-house agreements. 

Bradford argues that the 
clause “excludes wages which 
they cun ucgotiulc. 

“If that clause is agreed to it 
doesn’t change the present 


system of in-house bargaining. 
It's eminently reasonable tu 
agree on the sanctity clause, 
otherwise there is no incentive 
Tor employers to gn into 
negotiation,” he said. 

The Industrial Relation's Act 
obliges unions and empluyers 
to conform to an agreement 
once it is struck. But an addi¬ 
tional clause in the incinl trades 
award would, according to 
Auckland Engineers Union 
secretary Jim llutturworth, be 
“an absolute guarantee without 
anything for us to look at." 

The electricians introduced a 
sanctity clause into their 
awards back in 1970 when the 
award rate was $ l .28 and the 
ruling rate $1.40. The inclu¬ 
sion of the clause was concomi¬ 
tant with the award rate being 
brought up to $1,40. 

What the engineers claim is a 
deliberate ploy to cut out 
secondary bmgaining in in- 
house agree men is has not held 
the electricians back too much. 
A survey of 19B0-H1 rates 
showed the award rate was 
$5.33 and the ruling rate $5.96 
— a difference of 11.8 per cent. 
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Missionary Malcolm Fraser picks up mana in Black ‘ Mica “ fast as Muldoon burns his brid § es 


by John Draper 

MALCOLM Fraser's mis¬ 
sionary zeal is winning him and 
Australia respect and friend¬ 
ship in Africa. 

Since his role as the "honest 
broker" bringing about the 
Lancaster House conference on 
Zimbabwe his stature with the 
Black Commonwealth has been 
growing. 

Coincidentallyi the stature of 
New Zealand — and Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon — has 
waned. 

Black Commonwealth 
leaders no longer trust the Mul- 
doon Government since it 
broke the spirit, if not the let¬ 
ter, of the Gleneagles Agree¬ 
ment on sporting contacts with 
South Africa. 

Muldoon may not care. Cer¬ 
tainly his attitude and jibes 
about human rights in Africa in 
response to Commonwealth 
criticism of the Springbok 
rugby tour are being taken that 
way on the continent. 

Commonwealth Africa's 
perceptions of the Muldoon 
and Fraser Governments con¬ 
trast as sharply as the foreign 
policies of the two Australasian 
nations toward the African con¬ 
tinent. 

The National Government 
views New Zealand as a Pacific 
Basin nation. Aid, trade, 
diplomatic relations and 
defence pacts, according to its 
view, should be concentrated 
within the Pacific boundaries 
with due allowance for "tradi¬ 
tional" relationships with 
Europe and the growing trade 
potential in the Middle East. 
Africa is over rhe horizon. 
Australia's view is wider. 
Across the Indian Ocean, 
Africa is Australia’s neighbour 
in the same way as South 
America is New Zealand’s 
across I he South Pacific. 

The Fraser Government con¬ 
siders Africa potentially the 
most important political bloc in 
1 he coming decades, a region 
that could reshape East-West 
relations. 

Battle lines are already being 
drawn. Guerilla forces in 
Mozambique and Angola arc 
being supported by South 
Africa, and many suspect the 
United States, with the aim at 
least of making the terrain dif¬ 
ficult for South Africa’s 
enemies to operate from. 

South African troops are 
reported to be inside Zambia’s 
south-west borders, putting 
further pressure on teetering 
President Kenneth Kaunda. 

In the United Nations Black 
Africa, supported by the Carib¬ 
bean stales, is already a force to 
be reckoned with, controlling a 
third of the votes. 

Economically, north of South 
Africa, the continent’s wealth 
has barely been tapped. 
Mineral exploration is ac¬ 
celerating and plans are drawn 
to exploit the agricultural 
potential. 

Against this background 
there is Fraser the missionary 
on a personal crusade against 
apartheid, Russian imperialism 
and the economic domination 
of the South by the North. At 
stake is world peace. 

East-West and North-South 
issues are inextricably linked In 
Fraser’s thinking. What hap¬ 
pened — or did not happen — 
to one would have crucial im¬ 
plications for the other, he told 
the University of Carolina 
recently. 

"There is no question of 
choice Involved- As a matter of 
basic, rational self-interest they 
must both be attended to, and 
attended, to urgently.”, . 

With 'One victory against 


apartheid — "We have opposed 
it (apartheid) vehemently and 
to some effect in Southern 
Africa where my Government 
recently played a significant 
part within the framework of 
the Commonwealth of Nations; 
in resolving the Zimbabwe 
crisis" — Fraser is seeking to 
breath life into the dormant 
North-South debate. 

Within the next few weeks 
there will be two opportunities 
to move the debate on; at the 


prepared to use (hat bridge at 
rhe Melbourne summit. 

Now that the Zimbabwe 
crisis which has dominated 
Commonwealth meetings since 
1965 is past (he African nations 
are keen for the focus to be 
shifted onto other issues. 
World recession and escalating 
oil prices through the late 
1970s are bringing many 
poorer third world nations to 
their economic knees. 

Yet without the third world 


drawing up its blueprint for 
survival in 1979, came to the 
Bame conclusion and pointed to 
the restrictive trading climate 
then emerging from the Tokyo 
round of multilateral trade 
negotiations ofGatt in Geneva. 

“Protectionism threatens the 
future of the world economy 
and is inimical to the long-term 
interests of developing and 
developed countries alike,” it 
said. 

The commission also called 


perity of the West depends on 
the impoverishment of the 
third world,” he told his 
American university audience. 

More than 70 per cent of 
third world trade is with the 
West. 

"But it is a serious error to 
assume, as some do, that 
because of this — or for that 
matter because of substantial 
Opec investments in the West 
— the third world can be taken 
for granted, that in the last 
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Commonwealth Heads of 
Government meeting in 
Melbourne next month and the 
North-South conference In 
Mexico late in the month. 

Fraser has lobbied hard to get 
to the last meeting as chairman 
of the Commonwealth. 

But even his friends in Africa 
have been unable to get him a 
place at the negotiating table, 
though he may yet be granted 
observer status. 

So Fraser will be lefi with the 
Melbourne meeting to bridge 
the gap between North and 
South. Australia’s own ex¬ 
perience as a mineral and 
agricultural-based economy 
gives it an understanding of the 
problems now facing the 
under-developed third world 
nations, while its industrial sec¬ 
tor and high income per capita 
puts it firmly among the in¬ 
dustrially developed north. 

With a foot in both camps 
Fraser wants to be the bridge. 
^Vnd it seems the African Com¬ 
monwealth countries are 


economic recession in the 
North would have been much 
worse, aB Fraser told the 
University of Carolina. 

"Over the last decade a 
number of third world coun¬ 
tries — the so-called newly in¬ 
dustrialising countries - have 
sustained growth rates well in 
excess of those achieved by the 
rest of the world, including the 
West.” 

The World Bank’s annual 
World Development Report 
said the 120 poor nations 
averaged annual growth of 5.1 
per cent throughout the 1970s. 

"In so far bb this vigorous 
growth is maintained and ex¬ 
tended to ' other third world 
countries, in so far as countries 
which ore now clients are con¬ 
verted, through rising living 
standards, into customers and 
consumers the economies of the 
West will benefit,” Fraser said. 

"And in so far as this does 
not happen they will be im¬ 
poverished." 

The Brandt Co mm ission, - in 


for a five-year emergency pro¬ 
gramme because "we believe 
that the world cannot wait for 
the longer-term measures 
before embarking on an im¬ 
mediate action programme for 
the next five years to avert the 
most serious dangers, an in¬ 
terlocking programme which 
will require undertakings by all 
parties and also bring benefits 
to all” 

Its principal elements would 
be: 

• A large scale transfer of 
resources to developing coun¬ 
tries; 

• An international energy 
strategy; 

• A global food programme; 

• A start on major reforms in 
the international economic 
system. 

On economic reform, Fraser 
is clear. Without it he sees the 
third world being driven in¬ 
creasingly towards the Soviet 
bloc for support. 

"1 emphatically reject the 
Marxist notion that the prOa- 


resort it has no option but to 
co-operate with the West on 
Western terms. 

"The basic error here is to 
assume the primacy of 
economic rationality over 
politics, an assumption that 
runs counter to the fundamen¬ 
tal experience and character of 
the third world. 

"Those of us who fail to 
understand this force, do so on¬ 
ly because we have forgotten 
our own history — because we 
have possessed freedom and in¬ 
dependence for so long, have 
come to take them so much for 
granted, that we do not recall 
the passionate intensity of feel¬ 
ing they invoke when they are 
newly acquired.” 

That Bame force inspired 
Robert Mugabe and his 
guerilla forces against Ian 
Smith’s white dominated hold 
on Rhodesia. . It is the same 
force that is now firing the Pan 
African Congress of Azania and, 
. the African National Congress 


in the struggle to overturn 
apartheid in South Africa. 

In Fraser's view the West 
should act in ways which 
minimise the need for third 
world countries to contemplate 
turning to the Soviet Union in 
order to get the aid and 
assistance they desperately 
need. 

It should also act to ensure 
that third world perceptions of 
the East-West conflict are not 
of an ascending Soviet Union 
and declining West. 

And thirdly, the West should 
do what it can to emphasise and 
show economic dimensions of 
third world affairs and develop¬ 
ment aspirations of the third 
world. 

"For as long as the principal 
issues are economic the Soviet 
Union is not in the race as a 
competitor- to the West." 

On that platform Fraser will 
seek to break the North-Souih 
deadlock in Melbourne, seek¬ 
ing an accord that can be car¬ 
ried forward to the Mexican 
summit. 

He will be determined to en¬ 
sure that anger over the Spring¬ 
bok tour of New Zealand in the 
set opening speeches does not 
continue behind the dosed con¬ 
ference doors. 

The Africans ore certainly 
angry. But Muldoon should be 
spared siny emotional out¬ 
bursts, because Zambia’s Presi¬ 
dent Kaunda — frightened to 
leave Lusaka in case he is 
misted in his absence — and 
Nigeria’s President Sltchti 
Shuguii sue unlikely to be in 
Melbourne. 

Kaunda is expected to use 
the Springbok tour as an excuse 
for “boycotting" the summit- 
However a reinforced 
Gleneagles Agreement will be 
on the agenda, at leost at the 
wcukend retreat, if not the for¬ 
mal sessions. 

Tanzania, regarded as a 
moderate on South Alrican 
spoiling contacts among the 
African nations, will support an 
amendment requiring Com¬ 
mon wen It It nations to withhold 
vistts for South African sport¬ 
ing teams if necessary. 

But even that is unlikely >° 
suve New Zealand being me 
subject of yet another sporting 
boycott. When Muldoon sign¬ 
ed the Gleneagles Agrecn^ 1 
following the Montreal Olym¬ 
pic boycott in 1976 because me 
All Blacks loured South AW*) 
the African nations were 
prepared to forgive. 

No longer. 

African Olympic 
monweolth games assocuu™ 
were seeking an emergency 
sion of the CommonjJ® 
GameB Association in 
Baden West Germany, 1 «■ 
week with the sold • 

devising a way of ^ , h ! 
New Zealand fro® tnc 
Brisbane games next year- 

Invitations for * e JP -a 
have already been i«ued ana 

accepted. , 

But; despite initial^" 
accord, a boycott is 
mind of the chairman 
nian association, Mr Q uW °r‘ 

"I do not know how New 

Zealand is going to con^ia .: 

that they are going JO be ^ 

boys In the faturefc ..“L_.fi. 1 
asked what we could do »» 
guard our place id Bdjgj {W 
"Any change 
New Zealand 
might be taken as a tactic to j 

to Brisbane. . , thc jj < 

"People are judged MS' 
actions. How can New 
' be trusted?" 1 '■ UaLjiaflJ 

New Zealand showed, 


was a majority against the 
Springbok tour. 

“But we have a Swahili say¬ 
ing — When elephants fight it 
is the grass that suffers." 

"As much as we appreciate 
the efforts of the people (anti- 
tour protest has been given 
wide publicity in Africa) the 


ammunition to the PAC cause 
— the overthrow of the 
Afrikaan government and an 
end to apartheid — focusing 
world attention on the tour and 
in the PAC view denying South 
Africa a propaganda victory. 

The tour has done New 
Zealand little good in the world 


"1 do not know how New Zealand is going to convince us 
that they are going to be good boys in the fixture. Any 
change in policy might be taken as a tactic to get to 
Brisbane. People are judged by their actions. How can 
New Zealand be trusted? We have a Swahili saying — 
when elephants fight it is the grass that suffers” — 
Chairman of the Tanzanian Commonwealth Games 
Association Mr Qubaga. 


stand of the Government has 
been hypocritical," he said. 

The use of the army to give 
the police logistical support 
and the proposed granting of 
paid leave to civil servants to 
net us special constables to 
atlnw the tour to proceed lias 
not gone unnoticed. 

More agile minds link the 
Springbok tour diicctly to 
President Reagan’s foreign 
policy. Spokesmen for the Pan 
Africanist Congress of Azania 
view the tour as a diversionary 
tactic with a two-fold aim: 

The first would lie in take 
world attention away fiont 
Namibia where the PAC ex¬ 
pects the United Slates to at¬ 
tempt to impose a solution 
favourable to South Africa. 
Certainly the live nations in¬ 
volved in negotiating a formula 
for Namibian independence arc 
expecting to find a solution 
before the end of the yeur that 
will be conditional on Cuba 
withdrawing its 20,000 troops 
from Angola. 

The second aim in the PAC 
view is to get South Africa 
readmitted into the world com¬ 
munity through sport. If, it 
contends, the Springbok tour 
had progressed smoothly, tours 
to Britain and France would 
have quickly followed. 

But because of the adverse 
reaction in New Zealand such 
tours are now seen as unlikely. 
The anti-tour protest has been 


community unless one believes 
it was arranged in league with 
President Reagan’s foreign 
policy. 

According to title foreign 
diplomat in Africa it has 
created “a lot of bad blood" 
that is likely to spill far beyond 
ihe sporting arena. 

Prime Minister Muldonn’s 
“arrogant’’ reply to Tanzania's 
President Nycrc on the Spring¬ 
bok tour issue has not helped. 

Now New Zealand may find 
support and enthusiasm lack¬ 
ing when it needs goodwill in 
United Nations organisations 
and other world conferences. 

Diplomats, not unexpected¬ 
ly, are certain that the Spring¬ 
bok tour would never have 
been nit issue if New Zealand 
had representatives based un 
the continent. 

Australia has nine posts out¬ 
side South Africa covering 2* 
nations. 

With its own representation, 
it is contended, the National 
Government would have at 
least understood the African at¬ 
titude towards sporting con¬ 
tacts with South Africa and 
African Governments the New 
Zealand position. 

Now with the National 
Government supposedly cut¬ 
ting aid to Africa in response to 
anti-tour criticism, relations arc 
worsening. 

Not that aid is being cut in 
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response to anti-tour criticism. 
The decision to terminate aid 
projects in Africa was taken by 
Cabinet in July 1980 and then 
conveyed to Tanzania, the only 
regular recipient. Last year it 
received $948,000 mainly in 
equipment and salaries. 

Other government aid was 
“one-ofis" — $262,000 to Zim¬ 
babwe for the Zimcord 
reconstruction programme and 
$30,000 to Uganda for assisting 
refugees. In the current finan¬ 
cial year $360,000 has been 
allocated to all Africa, most 
again for Tanzania. 

Australia’s aid policy again 
differs markedly from the New 
Zealand effort. It pledged 
$A 1.5 million to Zimcord, in 
addition to an $A18 million 
programme for 30 agricultural 
projects in Ghana, Zambia, 
Kenya and Tanzania. In April 
this year it pledged $A8 million 
in food and $A2 million in cash 


to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees for 
assistance to refugees in Africa. 
New Zealand pledged 
$ 200 , 000 . 

Australia also has given 
Uganda 4000 tonnes of nour.to 
alleviate starvation caused by 
drought and Ethiopia 27,200 
tonnes of wheat this year. 

At least one United Nations’ 
Food and Agriculture 
Organisation senior field of¬ 
ficer views the New Zealand at¬ 
titude as short-sighted. If New 
Zealand had continued its dairy 
projects there would have been 
an inevitable spin-off in 
machinery, equipment, 
livestock and seed sales, he 
said. 

The Australians again out- 
scorc New Zealand. Though 
they have only one trade com¬ 
missioner, based in Nairobi, he 
is said to be “worth his weight 
in gold several times over” for 



A trip through four East and 
central African nations by two 
senior Trade and Industry of¬ 
ficers in 1979 foresaw few im¬ 
mediate opportunities. 

Why is Australia more con¬ 
cerned with Africa than New 
Zealand? It is a question many 
Australians may be asking in 
abbreviated form. Fraser is 
now running down the path 
Whitlam once trod on foreign 
policy toward Africa and the 
third world. 

The answer may be in an 
anecdote which its tellers are 
no longer sure is myth or fact. 
As an undergraduate at Oxford 
the young Malcolm Fraser is 
supposed to have shared lodg¬ 
ings with a West African stu¬ 
dent whose accounts of colonial 
rule in his homeland left a 
lusting impression on the 
future Australian premier. 
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by Stephen Bell 

WHILE the DFC has an¬ 
nounced its intention of 
limiting the Poly processor to 
the educational marker, Well¬ 
ington Polytechnic's Neil 
Scott, one of the originators of 
the project, sees Poly in a 
broader market than schools. 

Its robust construction, with 
a completely closed casing 
would make it ideal for on-the- 
spot training in factories and 
maintenance plants, he told 
NBR. 

A worker faced with an in¬ 
tractable problem could go to 
the Poly, type a description of 
the fault and the machine could 
give an Instant pictorial course 
on how to fix It. 

The robust one-piece con¬ 
struction of the Poly was con¬ 
ceived primarily to make it 
transportable between 
classrooms and prevent chalk- 
dust, chewing gum and bits of 


blotting paper — do schools 
still use blotring pnper? — find¬ 
ing their way inside the casing. 

Not that there has been much 
evidence of deliberate 
mishandling of existing school 
computer equipment by 
students; they tend to respect 
its sensitivity. But not all “per¬ 
sonal" machines adapted to the 
classroom stand up well to be¬ 
ing shifted about, Scott pointed 
our. Keys tend to jam on some 
models and other mechanical 
problems develop. 

But teachers found one of the 
most discouraging features of 
existing systems to be the 
"jargon” filling the manuals 
and screen displays, Scott 
claimed. 

This factor emerged as im¬ 
portant in preliminary discus¬ 
sions with teachers when plan¬ 
ning the system. The Poly in¬ 
terface with teacher and pupil 
was, therefore, designed to use 


straightforward English terms. 

Another distinguishing 
feature of the existing system; 
was that they invariably came 
in several bits — keyboard, pro¬ 
cessor, screen, disc unit, etc — 
which had to be laboriously 
plugged together by people un¬ 
familiar with complex elec¬ 
tronic godgetry. 

Scott was not maligning the 
intelligence of teachers, he add¬ 
ed quickly, but some people 
simply had a "mental block" 
about technology of any kind. 

The only assembly necessary 
with Poly is to attach each of 
the 10 or so processors in the 
"class set" to its neighbour and 
plug the end of the “chain" in¬ 
to the central administrative 
and disc storage processor. 

But why was even this 
necessary, NBR asked. Why 
not several self-contained 
microprocessors with no plugs 
and leads between them? 


Stand-alone ideas had been 
considered, said Scott, but pro¬ 
gram storage and loading was 
the crucial factor. A set of in¬ 
dependent floppy discs would 
have added about $1000 to the 
cost of each processor. 

The designers had toyed with 
the idea of a "ROM-pack"; a 
small semiconductor memory 
device with the programs per¬ 
manently stored in it. 

Each student would plug the 
pack into the back of his or her 
processor, wait for the program 
to be copied into internal 
memory then pass the pack to 
the next student. "But this 
proved a costly way of doing 
it," said Scotr. 

So the shared disc idea evolv¬ 
ed, with the incidental etTcct of 
discouraging "sub-sets" of Po¬ 
ly. The network will, of course, 
function with fewer than 10 
machines attached, but Scott 
disputes the usefulness of a 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
FOR BETTER CONCRETE 

When you start with power tools and hand tools from Nathans, you finish with a great 
job. That's because Nathans have a range off equipment to help you get a better 
result, a smoother finish with less effort. ' 

AND NATHANS DON'T STOP AT CONCRETE! F ; 

Hardware, Degreasants and Electrical, Plastics and Laminates, Steel, Machinery - 
Joseph Nathan are the specialists to see. 


JOHNSON LEVELS 

A range of 28 of the highest quality 
wooderv magnesium, aluminium and 
r i pia?f/.cJevejsV A ■! ; fA 1 m ' v \^ -- F< 

L MARSHAL (.TOWN HAND fR&WElS 

I.;:. For the best finish. .‘. fop Value arid 
professional quality, 

NATHAN’S POWER TROWELS 

Specifically developed by Nathans, A 
••wide range otpetrol or electric models 
In a range of sizes,- ; . ' • - ; 

MASTERFINISH HAND SCREEDS 

A!I alurninium;.lighter and easier to 
use, with ribbed handles for firm grip. In 
5 sizes or produced to order. 


KELLY SCREEDMATIC 

VIBRATORY CONCRETE SCREEDS - 
made to tit into a car boot, to clamp on 
,"- tp straight or contoured screeds, and get 
the job done fast with better 
compaction, ./• ' • 

WYCO ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 

■ Available in 6 head sizes and 4 motors. 
With a patented square head for more, 
effective compaction. Double insulated 
construction forsafety. " F 

MEIWA SILENT POWER RAMMERS 

i A quiet performer with the engine 
mounted low on the machine for greater 
stability; safety and easier handling. ‘ 
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small number of processors in a 
large class. "You have to reach 
a certain ‘critical mass’ for it to 
be effective as an educational 
tool." 

This was another advantage 
of trying for Government spon¬ 
sorship of l’oly rather than of 
existing imported .systems. If 
the latter course were adopted, 
the Government would 
doubtless try to expend as little 
of the taxpayers’ money as 
possible with a minimal and 
unsatisfactory system. 

The obvious solution would 
have been a "star" network, 
with all lines radiating from the 
central module to the pro¬ 
cessors. Rut litis would have 
meant loss of ilexibility, with a 
fixed number of central module 
sockets, as well as considerable 
under-use of the lines. So in the 
event, it was decided to "daisy 
chain” the Polys onto an effec¬ 
tively continuous fine. 

The. line is, in effect, a 
“ring". When a message 
reaches the last Poly on the 
chain, it turns round and 
transmits back along the line to 
the central module. In that way 
the program information can 
How continuously round the 
ring until all processors have ail 
parts of the necessary program. 

The system is completely 
electrically self-contained, but 
this docs not prevent students 
attaching their own or school- 
supplied devices tu the Poly. 
The interface for such gadgets 
is “optically isolated”; the elec¬ 
tronic impulses are enlivened 
into light flushes, which 
traverse a short length of optic 
fibre and arc ru-oinverted cm 
the other side. 

Thus the "gadget" has no 
direct electrical connection 
with the Poly aiul cannot 
damage irs circuitry. 

As an example, Scon showed 
a simple simulation of a pro¬ 
grammed washing machine, 
operating under Poly control; n 
board equipped with lights and 
switches allowed l he washing 
program to be set up mid then 
showed it working. 

No processor available here 
or overseas incorporated all the 
features of Poly, said Scon, and 
this hud been established alia a 
comprehensive survey of 
available equipment. "We look 
the best of everything," he told 
NBR. 

The features of Poly show 
striking conformity with the 
picture of an ideal computer- 
aided education system painted 
by an acknowledged expert in 
the field, Jurg Nievergelt, of 
Zurich. 

Many of the hardware 
features which had proved not 
possible to incorporate owing 
to timescale, current cost or 
state of the technology would 
be built in at a later date, some 
of them fairly soon, said Scott. 

Work is going into speeding 
up the network transmission 
and there is a possibility of 
reducing the large size of the 
cabinet with new designs of cir¬ 
cuit board. 

There was a limit to size 
reduction, Scott admitted, 
because of the difficulty of heat 
dissipation without ventilation 
holes. 

New hardware features could 
be readily incorporated as they 
became available at a 
reasonable price, because the 
structure of the machine was an 
abstract design, rather than be¬ 
ing tied down to specific 
technology (NBR, September 
21 ). 

But the hardware, said 
Scott’s deputy, Peter Brice, “is 
only there to keep the software 
off the floor.” The educational 
programs are the system’s main 


strength for school ust I 
Initial program ideas CKt . I 
horn a group of about % . 
teachers who were simply told 
"this is what the machine win ’ 
be able to do; how would you 


[Modems for viewdata systems may be 
manufactured in New Zealand 
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stage, a good deal ofatC ^ ,0mv r T com ' 

litres simulation prZ£ : P oncnts he , “25 
.. ... . progtm system which lend themselves 

•ihmiFs Mii n U J nlS ■ £fl 1 [ n ' n < to construction in New Zealand 
l,r ‘loFrnnhu " CSS ^ haVC P crha P* been "Cglefled. 
h-inni-n' rh 7. walcb »g it I Lncal manufacture of one 

' , c dupltf, i such component has promise 

at speeds not possible in reality. ! noI on i y for the computer in- 

lt is naturally impossible to dustry, but for the emerging 
demonstrate the uplift of viewdata home information 
mountains in practice; the pro- 1 system, 
cess is too slow. The path of i , An important part of the link 
projectile, on the other hand, b . between most computers and 
too last for a classfal of pupils dislant terminals is the modem 
to sec dearly. {modulator-demodulator), the 

With simulation, the projeo- small box of electronics which 
tile can move more slowly than ' transforms computer output in- 
under natural gravity and leave ■ foim.ni«»n im>> tniiahk- firm lot 
a convenient dotted linebchW transmission almig a telephone 
it. t line and converts ii hack at the 


to sec clearly. 

With simulation, the projeo- 
tile can move more slowly than 
under natural gravity and lean 
a convenient dotted linebchW 


This kind of learning |k„ [ c 
grant is a great improvements j 
the traditional page-turning i 8 
"teaching machine", which ] 
asks questions periodically uvi \ 
forces the pupil to re-retd 
several jtages in the event ofi ! 
wrong answer. 

A teacher once described 
such aids aptly as “a depressing 
game uf snakes and ladders- 
wiihmit the ladders." 

There is u.iiiirally an element 
of this "page-turning" in tht 
programs devised, but in- 
teicstingly, a good deal of the 
revision is left up in the sunk™ 

— "if you did in»t understand, 
you may go back by pressing 
ibis key." 

In the early trials of the 
machine at l awa College, smite 
•.indents complained that the 
program did not allow them to 
revise material when they 
wanted to. Tlu* programs were 
now being written more flev 
iltly from this point of view, 
Scon confirmed. 

The keyboard uf the machine 
has been redesigned to clarity 
certain confusions — lor exam; 
pie between "pagv-iuruinS 
and mrsor movement keys, 

Inn It of which carried arro* 
symbols — and m eliminate 
stiange insii net ions like "to p> 
Imwiird, press rciurn . 

Writing ol soil were 1 ms been 
tmderlaken by profession* : 
soli wot e developers oil j 
basis of foi ms oil which > j 
teacher puts English instw^ 
lions and draws in a box y a 
is required on the di*pl*F- 
Work is in progress on w 
"editor" program al|ow , n* 
teachers to develop their ow 
software. . 

This naturally P 0 ^. .. 
problem of quality, bfli *. 
compared the situate 
that of book publishing-" aI 
a publisher's function w** 
clean up an author’s 
suggest alternative Ideas.} 
was no reason why a #1 ®T: . 
software publishing Tu^'M 
could not emerge as a t°*^ 
new local industry. ^ . 

Poly would 
teachers the impetus to 
the textbook they Had alW 
wanted to write, but n 
started, said Scott. t 

The software is &o •JJJ-i’J 
portable commodity} and^^:)j| 
saw it possibly being J 

ted directly to overseas 
by satellite. . v u v 

Programs written tor ’ y 
were operable only 

machine, Scott'acknowledg ; - 
nnd tfiin had attracted 
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machine, inchididg Poly> • -; ;•... . 


Future modems coming out 
of the agreement could well be 
smaller and more easily incor¬ 
porated in Viewdata sets, but 
Datacomm would not move in¬ 
to designing its own modems. 

“A modem involves many 
man-years of design work," he 
told NBR. It would be sensible 
to stick with designs already 
done by GDG. 

The first 20 home-built low- 
speed modems (1200 baud) 




have now emerged, and work is 
starting on 2400-baud models. 

Chief potential export market 
will be Australia, and 
Datocomm aims to set up mi 
Australian office next year. 
This will deal in a wider range 
of equipment than modems, 
but Qunylc was not yet 
prepared to go into details 
about other lines. 

Production involves New 
Zealand’s first use of a "semi¬ 


automatic’' manufacturing pro¬ 
cess, which relieves the 
operator of the (ask of tracing 
where a component is placed 
on the circuit board. 

The machine, designed and 
built by Allied’s engineers, 
presents the component and 
lights up its correct location on 
ihc board, using fibre optics. 
The operators can give their 
full attention in wiring in the 
component properly. 







Bruco Gordon, of Allied Industries, hands ovor the first modem 
produced to Dotacomm's Paul McQuinlon. 


other end. J 

Allied Industries, n sub- : 
sidiary company of lusher fit 
Puykel, has begun mamilii'.till¬ 
ing modems for Datacomm 
Fquipiiieiit Ltd, under a licens¬ 
ing agreement from American 
iwipany General Data Cor¬ 
poration (GDC). 

The initial model will be an 
exact copy of the GDC modem, 
bur, by making the equipment 
here, “we expeu to achieve a 
significani saving in iwei seas 
lunds . . . at tel to cat n iWelsea:. 
funds when we sell the piodtict 
abroad, said Diitacomm 
manager Rugei Quayle. 

Iiiiiacomm is a subsidiary of 
bureau GUI., which is involved 
together with Allied Industries 
in one of the two consortia 
which plan tu introduce 
viewdata services here when 
jud if Government clearance 
emerges. 

The present modems arc 
dearly loo bulky to form part 
of a viewdata set-up, but a 
modem of some kind is on 
essential part of the viewdata 
link, which also uses the 
telephone line. 

Experience in modem 
manufacture will clearly prove 
very useful to Allied Industries 
when it comes to turning out 
viewdata sets. Ability to make 
tome viewdata electronic com¬ 
ponents here is likely to reduce 
i the price of the final product. 

; Quayle odmitted that the 
JjDC experience would prove 
a useful learning curve" for 
manufacture of viewdata inter¬ 
facing equipment and the idea 
Was "in the back of our 
minds"; but it was not the 
primary reason for concluding 
ine GDC agreement, he said. 
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This computer holds 
aworld marathon record. 

Since its introduction in Japan, Facom V Series computers have set 
extraordinary new standards for computers everywhere. 

Already Facom's five-year running time between failure is unmatched by any . 
other computer in the world! ... q- .• AF •*. 

And very few can match it's low maintenance rates. AJ. J'-'A’- = ".• 

Which is why Facom is now No. 1 in Japan; and the fastest g rowing computer* ■' 1 
in Australia. 

In New Zealand FACOM V-Series is exclusively represented by Challenge 1 

Computers. 

As is SORD, the small business computer widely regarded as the most 
advanced — and definitely the most exdting-of its kind in the world today.. th * e F n R d E £ 

If you'd really like to know how FACOM, SORD and our exceptional’ . ' now >mpUt * rb °° k ’ 

PERTEC distributed data processing systems can help make your business.^ .. . ,•,,. .... 
more efficient, we'll sent you o.jjr beautiful) FREE book. Marketing Manager 

‘ .Challenge;Computer Systems 

S. ' ■ F.O. Box-3249i WELLlN<3TON.‘ 

. Please send me youi* FREE : 

. -j0r. ■ new.Computer book '■ 

. .j^larrie:...U-.. 

CblllpWiy: .J'.fl J...v.A 

. .. •- ;■...... 

Ourbusiness is making - ... ■ A • = • 

Your business more efficient. A .*..i ? ... ? q.: Phone No. ....a......:...... 



““'TrlriJ tau r ^T un “ l . x. Ourbusiness is making „ ... . , - ■- r • . . A A ... • .- 

I m «mmor denofl^J; |«quirernents^Phon^ ' ‘' '• • YoUr N s ' hess mor ?^v ,c *® nt ‘• . • v**^**!''. Phone No * 

^Sg jWeiHngton. V.Y j Y' ;' A;'V v' . V ' ' v -' . . ’ I ' J'. • ' - V 

», including Mr- ~ ; ;■ ' v •; .. V 

F.. -N f • J. qJ. qD- Y .-A > NV *: C:Z..ANAR- .q' /"A *■FJqjF < •••Ai.’.'-N * •?.*.; A : 
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The word processing market has become a hattSegs 
Fighting to undercut prices and bombard you with system 
often more confusing than convincing. But-CPT is 




CPT is clearly established as the 
leading word processing system In 
New Zealand, with more than 200 
systems Installed. 

And now the CPT 8000 Is rated No.l In 
terms of user satisfaction by the 
authoritative Datapro Research 
corporation in the u.s. 

User satisfaction-the ultimate 
measure of success. 

The word war s __ . 

been won. ir ^ 


Efficiency 

The CPT 6000 and 8000 systems are 
equipped to meet all business needs, 
boost your business efficiency, and 
are backed by a total support package. 
Installation of a CPT system not only 
means being able to recruit and retain 
high quality staff. Increasing current 
staff productivity ensures your 
business remains competitive-and 
that you beat Inflation by fixing 
operating costs and overheads now. 


from only 



we don't believe we can sell a word 
processor In an ad. Your Individual 
business requirements are too 
specific. Face-to-face we can show 
you how the CPT can meet all your 
business needs. Ring us now. Turn the 
word processing war into an early 
victory. You will find that the CPT Is 
precisely what you need. The victory 
will be yours. 

Auckland Tel: 798-345, P.O. BOX 2633 
Palmerston North Tel: 71-654 (72-082 
from 1 July), p.o. Box 1324 
Wellington Tel: 726-007, p.o. Box 492 
Christchurch Tel: 792-274, 

P.o. BOX 22528 






per week 

^ A competitively priced word 
processing system, backed by the 
experience and expertise of Computer 
^jsultants Limited who cain guarantee 
you start saving time 
and moneyImmediately-not next year 



THE computer industry has 
long acknowledged that the 
main obstruction to future ad¬ 
vance in the use of electronic 
information processing is a 
“bottleneck” in program 
development. 

Many of the hardware and 
snflware vendors are aliendy 
deeply into consideration of 
this problem, and some uf their 
candidate solutions have 
already been mentioned in 
these pages (NliK, July 20, 
September 21). But the subject 
obviously needs deeper and 
more broad-ranging examina¬ 
tion. 

While the cost of computing 
power continues to fall, mount¬ 
ing program development bills 
arc an increasing cuusc »l 
worry to the nritamsatinii 
which ha-i itself “honked” into 
Computer pnwci as a bask 
skeleton uf its business. 

The use o| the luiiipuliiig 
resouiiv muM continue to 
grow, ill the face uf pressure 
from vendor, in sell ever mme 


equipment, and competitive 
pressure from the rival user 
company which has just bought 
tlic latest generation of equip¬ 
ment that might — just might 
— give it the competitive edge. 

As consultant Ben Davis 
pointed out at the recent New 
Zealand Computer Society con¬ 
ference, electronic information 
processing is now no mere 
peripheral or supplement to the 
company's business operations; 
it has become an integral part 
of them. 

If the business is to continue 
growing, therefore, it is im¬ 
practical to call a temporary 
halt to the advance of informa¬ 
tion processing, simply to give 
the people — on whom systems 
development depends — time 
m Latch up. 

Technical approaches to the 
problem am all very well; some 
ot them seem on (lie Mllliice to 
give real hope of impioivd in 
lot illation system-, "jiio.lu* t wi¬ 
ly’* — whaievei dial means. 

Bui ii is pniiilkv. to-.ucedcio 


the “Ol* 11 depairmcni's re¬ 
quests lor all the latest “pro¬ 
ductivity” aids, without fust 
considering the "huitlcneLk” as 
a managerial problem. 

Management, at the highest 
level, must decide what it 
wants from its information pro¬ 
cessing resource - a resource 
which also develops the tools to 
process the information — and 
where the obstacles lie u» 
achieving that objective. 

"Productivity” is in any case 
a double-edged sword. Cost 
and speed of production is 
always a compromise with 
quality. In die manufacture of 
most goods, “quality control” 
nicusiircs are rigidly applied, 
because there is likely to he a 
dissatisfied customer at the 
other end. 

but ill** customers tin intnr- 
rnaiion are wiiliiu the company 
itself, and it they •oniplain 
ahmti the tpcdiiy uf tin* prod- 
n> l, • <ai:ci|il<-n« me nut mi 
•.i*i mils; we t .in alwavs send the 
pi mu .mi ha* kin be alo-p-d with 


no trouble. 

That’s where a good deal of 
the “maintenance” workload 
comes from. Maimcnnnce is 
usually seen as nuking 
necessary changes to an infor¬ 
mal inn system m cope widi 
changing conditions. But how 
much "maintenance” arises 
because the user lias not defin¬ 
ed (lie information re¬ 
quirements clearly enough, 
thinking that the proJiKl can 
always be sent back if it’s nor 
quite on reel? 

And it’s tuiii me nance work 
which supplies a good deal of 
that expanding pingramming 
load. 

The trouble with com¬ 
munication between die user 
,iml die inloimadon processing 
•lepai I nielli is that they see I lie 
problem limn two sides. The 
nv:i sec. an iiiloiinaikm system 
tmm the piiiril ol view of how ii 
tel.lies In the toinp.iliy upci.i- 
non ••• ;i pu ini■- wlikh in> hides 
possibly inelevaill :r.pi\ Is 
deiiving Innu the shape o| the 


company organisation and die 
direction of tasks; who tells 
whom in do what. 

Information people tend to 
see it mi her fimn an in forma- 
lion How and information 
structure pet.spec live — which 
piece of information is related 
id which, who produces it and 
whom dues it inform. A 
technical “DP” person of the 
old school has an ingrained pic- 
luie of what bits of data go in 
which bucket. 

Alien i ion should there fore be 
given to establishing an in¬ 
termediate vocabulary which 
would give people from both 
sides a ready comprehension of 
the sysreni reqHired. 

Perhaps it is time m institute 
a separate “in lot mat ion 
manageiliem" time lion; a per¬ 
son who will act as die imcillicc 
bel ween i hi- users and irn- 
pk-liieiitiis ot the system. 

Paiiial lak.emvi ol lnhuma- 
11 -.i n processing by the 
uni oiiiati'tl oll’iLe l oi 11*1 do 
mm.ll lo relieve the "lip de- 


DUNEDIN bui'•au Allied 
Ounpuiei Processors' iinjuisi- 
iii*n of the largest Bui roughs 
pioiessor in the country is 
am idle i healthy sign of the 
region's move into up-to-date 
technology, said lhiindin’s 
mayor Clill Skeggs. 

A siaimcli champion of the 
Aramuana smeller devclop- 
mcm, Skeggs coupled this with 
Al’.P's major computer expan¬ 
sion as potential job-generators 
and magnets for technical ex¬ 
pertise, which would lift Otago 
out of its image as a depressed 
area. 

The tnkc-on of the machine 
was also a sign of a healthy con¬ 
tinuing role for the computer 


Computer industry 

Dunedin bureau dome its bit for Otago 


bin nn, ACP gciicnl nianagci 
I >aviil il.iig ;iLkliowkdgal. 

The possibility ti»r users to 
buy dieii own si mill Ni-li"U-.o 
coillpulvis had spill kid due 
preilkiious of die ik-.ilh "I the 
general-purpose buieau opeia- 
lion. Computer bureaux v.eie 
told they had to spesialise in .t 
inti row range uf applications in 
order to survive. 

But ACP has continued to 
support clients ranging from 
account ants to motor parts sup¬ 
pliers. With a small user com¬ 
munity like Dunedin, "we 


s.iii’i allbid lospo-.hlise,'' Ihiiji 

i old .\HK. 

A;. I**i •• gi-uiug iheir own 
iii.k lime., “I mu miuv* tin*■«• 

.!• v. k iiiill:ilil'. wlm did lhill and 

1 1 *i\v dn v’ve coiik bkk to ns,” 
said llan 1 .. 

fh.-v suiild Ihiv ilie «.■ >ui- 
pm.-l puv.vi, bill 1 hi* evp-.-M 
support and iiilvue ncicssaiy in 
back it up was harder to conic 
by. 

ACP has -18 "very senior 
siatT", with nn average cx- 
perieitce of 11 years ill DP, said 
Haig. A good proportion of 
these had come in from 


• •istoimr Mi*-.. I'imj'.nip min- 
mei. ml i-xi«-i i i-.c. 

I cuglh ol set vice wu hiu die 
buieau iisell is hImi impressive, 
in .m industry v.herv M.iil’siav 
at one •.umpain |m .v. hide a*. 
I ft iiioniliv. At P , . , i]l a*.er.iee 
v.-n •.•mi .. 

II.lie I'oiii ilv. v. id>: 

spread u| applcniiuiis areas and 
the bureau's condnunl moves 
into new hardware as con¬ 
tributory factors in his good 
stalT record. People move on 
because they want change, he 
said. “We give them progress 
in the one company ," 


AWA plans sales push for Microdata range 

STRENGTHENED market- operating system in its Infer* 20 machines sold in the past The main pui 


STRENGTHENED market¬ 
ing links with manufacturer 
Microdata are expected to help 
AWA to launch a powerful 
local sales offensive for a newly 
expanded Microdata range. 
it Microdata’s latest powerful 
“minicomputer”, codc-nained 
Sequoia, is to be launched at 
the Info Show in New York 
next month. 

From a hardware perspcc- 
'* vc » it gives Microdata a 
massive boost in storage capaci¬ 
ty and terminal support, with a 
inwe up from the 8-bit-word 
mgnnisation of its Reality 
machines directly to 32-bit 
words on the Sequoia. 

Most of the "big names" of 
l “ L ' m itii industry have by now 
moved up into 32-bits, but have 
usually pa SSC( i through the in¬ 
termediate 16-bit stage. 

The new architecture will 
Particularly allow Microdata to 

catch up q l on g | ag on Prime, 
which has been using 
Microdata’s database-centred 


operating system in its Infor¬ 
mation series of machines. 

Microdaia has had the advan¬ 
tage of a direct implementation 
of this software, which greatly 
cases the setting up of a flexible 
information system. 

Prime has had to put it on 
top of its own operating 
system, Primos. But ironically, 
Microdata has not been able to 
compete with its own software 
at the powerful 32-bit end of 
the range, said visiting 
Microdat8 sales support direc¬ 
tor Dirk Ilsink. 

“Sequoia” would give it that 
competition, 

The machine would not ap¬ 
pear under that name when 
released, said Ilsink. Quite 
apart from the fact that virtual¬ 
ly all computers nowadays have 
numbers, the name "Sequoia” 
had already been trademarked 
by another manufacturer. 

On the local front, AWA is 
well and truly into its boom 
period in Auckland, with 19 or 
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20 machines sold in the past 
year. In Wellington, local 
director Ron Knox 
acknowledged, the company 
was still meeting that initial 
resistance which greets any un¬ 
familiar item of computer 
equipment. 

"The time you really ap¬ 
preciate Reality is when you’re 
upgrading," said Knox. The 
high-level user interface made 
the move to a larger machine 
that much easier. "That’s when 
word gets around, and other 
local companies start showing 
interest.” 

Microdata made one of the 
early moves into "very-high- 
level” software, with a 
language audaciously called 
English. 

Virtually a simplified 
business English vocabulary, it 
allows business people to set up 
their own programs for simple 
inquiry, reporting and up¬ 
dating of information in the 
database, without the services 
of programmers; a contribution 
to breaking the software “bot¬ 
tleneck”. 

With the coming generation, 
Microdata is to go further in 
this direction, said Ilsink. 

Another software product 
will be released alongside the 
new generation of machines, to 
allow more complex applica¬ 
tions to be written by those 
unschooled in the mysteries of 
programming and systems 
analysis. Ilsink was not. 
prepared to give details at this 
stage. 


The main purpose of his visit 
to New Zealand and Australia 
is to strengthen marketing 
channels between the two com¬ 
panies, particularly regarding 
local applications software 
needs. 

Here again, the "vertical 
market" software philosophy 
emerges. Microdata wants local 
distributors of its equipment to 
communicate the local needs 
for particular applications pro¬ 
grams “and then wc’U go out 
and get the software packages 
to fill that need — or develop 
them," said Ilsink. 

Ir seems, however, that the 
locals have already anticipated | 
some of the needs here which 
Microdata is offering to supply. 

The proverbial market for 
manufacturing software is 
already being attacked with 
software jointly developed by 
Australian software house Mar¬ 
tin Systems and local firm 
Genasys. 

There are strong links be¬ 
tween Genasys, AWA and on¬ 
line bureau OBM, which oc¬ 
cupies the same building as 
AWA. 

The advertising industry, 
seen as another promising base 
by Microdata, has already been 
attacked by OBM with a 
package called Admax. 

But at least one immediately 
promising area remains; and 
one particularly pertinent to 
New Zealand — the oil explora¬ 
tion industry. AWA is looking 
with great interest at : a 
Microdata package ip this field. 


p a r 11 n c n t ’ s ” workload. 
Coherent drawing together uf 
hu'dtivss, nllicc and informa¬ 
tion piotcvdng functions will 
do mure. 

But there is a hidden danger, 
us more than one management 
consultant has pointed out. 
Once inanugcnicni and users 
see clearly what ihcy want and 
wlitii they can get from a 
M i cairilincd j n forma lion 
department, demand is hound 
to go shooting up. 

1 in proved perfor in-,nice 
could, paradoxically, nv.ike the 
hull Icileek worse. 

Throughout this article we 
have hinreJ at the unique dual 
rule of (lie informal ion depari- 
nicnt; us day-to-day privev,oi 
of’ dal.i and uiaiiurachirer of in¬ 
formal ioil, and as builder ol’ihc 
systems by wliith ihe inthrma- 
liou is pin cessed. 

Next week. We will explore* 
iliis dual rok- in uioh- Trail, 
and look at ilie pnlemiab. for 
• lelvj'aling mie- or uiliei linu- 


II a bui ran dot sii’i pi ogress 
m H\ use of iLvIatologv, it lo-es 
. hems and doesn’i le'jain them, 
■..lid VT’s Kell t .amp. 0(11*1 - 
nut "1 on-line teiimii.il set vi.ee 
is ‘'lie* esf,email move |‘..r die- 
ltiude-rn bureau. “Yon I.m’i 
.ni' ive no'.V.id.i'. s ".Villi .1 pure 
I'.ileli el'. l- 

The Choice between bureau 
and in-liouse equipment is 
largely a matter ofcosl, and it is 
therefore essential that a 
bureau "pitches its cost right, 
and doesn’t try to make 
millions,” said Haig. High 
charges had been the real 
reason for the demise or poor 
fortune uf many bureau opera¬ 
tions. 

ACP is an unusual operation 
stemming ill 1965 from a co¬ 
operative venture of account¬ 
ants Barr, Burgess & Stewart 
and Hutchinson Hull. Both are 
still customers of the company, 
□long with eight other firms 
which account for the major 
part of ACP's processing. 

The upgrade to the Bur¬ 
roughs 6900 — from a much 
smaller 2800 machine — will 
supply power for an ambitious 
on-line network being set up by 


nujitr dial rluihlci them. I lie 
i ii.igi> N ivuij. 1 '. Hank. 

I lu- miwurk vitil evvnm.illy 
piuvidi 1 mme ihaii l"ii m- 
tcllii.'ciit C« I ininah in leller. m 
ilie b.iukY bi.in. hi.-. i 111 >u'hmil 
11 iv I owe l halt of the .‘.•mill 

I’laiid. 

ihily “mu oi rlu »v>vl:.” 
.lllv 1 ill' ill 'Ulll.llioit III 'lu¬ 
ll'll hi 1 1iv I '.mV had I *>t ii. i*-i ■ 
luin.i 1 . ihv.nl'. up tui 1 1 i ii. i i'ii' 
pmpu-i*.. -ud »>M*. dii'.l.ii 
Alan Fleurv, also Lhiuriiun ul 
ACP. 

The nllicinl "handover" of 
the machine was made the occa¬ 
sion for a lunch io celebrate 
Burroughs' 50 years of 
business in New Zealand — 50 
years which have seen the com¬ 
pany progress from a totally 
mechanical to a torn By elec¬ 
tronic line of data processing 
equipment. 

Echoing Skeggs’ technology 
theme, Burroughs general 
manager Hugo Simpson sought 
to allay fears of a job-eroding 
"new technology" and called 
on Government to reduce the 
Financial penalties against the 
adoption of computer-based 
solutions. 

“There have been far more 
jobs lost because companies 
have gone out of business 
through not using high 
technology." 
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